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GOLD-FISH. 
“ OW beautiful!” she exclaims, as she stands 
gazing at my window, in which is hanging 
a globe containing a couple of ruby gold-fish. 

“Such a lot of time and trouble it must take 
to keep them!” declares her companion, atthe 
same time gazing with admiring eyes onthe brill- 
iant golden beauties as they float, dive, and exe- 
cute the most indescribable twists and turns in 
their crystal palace. 

“Yes,” replies the first speaker, with an audi 
ble sigh, “if I could spare the money, but you 
know—” And she metaphorically clasps her 
purse, and with heartless inconsistency turns away 
from one of the most beautiful of God’s creation, 
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For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Supplement, 
No. XV., Figs. 83-87. 


MERE PALETOr. 


For description 
see Supplement. 
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and orders from Stewart’s that “love” of a bon- | 


net, which you know to cost nothing less than five- 
and-twenty dollars. 
Dear, oh dear! When will we learn to dis- 
appreciate the wonders that He has created, and 
discard the hollow mockeries of to-day ? But it 
is not for me to moralize, and so to my subject. 
The first thing, after deciding to keep fish, is 
to purchase a globe; mine held about three 
quarts, and cost the’enormous sum of one dollar. 


| The globes may be bought of any establishment 
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For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No, XIIL, 
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selling china-ware. Be sure and ask for French 
plate glass; examine carefully, and refuse those 
containing flaws or irregularities. If you can not 
afford a globe, or wish to experiment, you can 
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For description 
see Supplement. 
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Girt From 10 To 
12 YEARS OLD. 


For description 
see Supplement. 





procure one of those old-fashioned wide-mouthed 
candy jars. 

The fish, costing five-and-twenty cents apiece, 
you can get of any bird-fancier. Lift your eyes 
from the tantalizing beauty of the large fellows, 
and select two not longer than three or three and 
a half inches. (I am supposed to be stocking a 
globe holding three quarts of water.) 

Take a- quantity of silver or common white 
scouring sand, and, after thoroughly cleansing in 
several courses of water, distribute it on the bot- 
tom of the globe to the depth of an inch. — Fill- 
ing the vessel to within half an inch of the top 
with fresh river water, sink in the sand several 
or as many pieces of water-plant as your fancy 
and good judgment dictate, being careful not to 


FROM 6 To 8 YEARS 
OLD. 
For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Supplement, 
No, XIL., Figs. 68-75. 
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For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No, IL, 
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crowd the globe, and thus impede the free mo- 
tions of the inmates. 

Any pond or running stream contains numer- 
ous varieties of delicate water-plant, which is ab- 
solutely necessary in your globe. Slips or cut- 
tings, when fastened in the sand, will soon send 
out their lovely little branches, adding greatly to 
the beauty and cleanness of your globe, as well 
as to the sustenance and longevity of the gold-fish. 

Several tadpoles—these are the best of sca¥en- 
gers, and, of course, are necessary—a dozen of 
water-snails, and one or more “* will make 
your outfit complete, and one of which you will 
never tire. 

We have now come to the most important part 


of our subject, namely, fo« 
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Fig. 8.—Warer-pRoor Cloak 
ror Girt From 11 to 15 
YEARS OLD. 

For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. IIL, 
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more than three at one time, cut in fine bits, are 
greatly relished, and indeed are their chief food. 
Fresh beef in winter is a good substitute. Bread 
is not at all deleterious, as is a too common sup- 
position. As fresh-water contains any number of 
animacules, never feed your fish oftener than once 
in two weeks ; and when you think their appetite 
has been appeased, you must change the water. 

It is a never-failing sign when the fish will per- 
sist in floating around the top in search of air, 
that the water is impure and the globe needs re- 
newing with fresh water. 

Never let the fish hang for any great length of 
time in the sun, and once a day, if possible, let 
the cool air upon them. When it is desired to 
change the water, the inmates must not be re- 
moved with the hands, but with a simple little 
net made of any thin material. 
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out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for April 29 contains several spirited 
sketches of the Prince of Wales's hunting adven- 
tures in India, 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued gra- 
tuitously with the Number of HARPER’S W EEKLY 
Sor May 6. 





@™ A Cut Paper Pattern of the new and ele- 
gant “ Seventy-Six” Polonaise Walking Suit will 
be published with our next Number. For List of 
Cut Paper Patterns published see Advertisement 
in previous Numbers. 





THE OLD CLOTHES MEN. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 

F the truth could be known, I dare say 

it would be found that the famous old 

independent voter who blackballed AristTI- 
DES because he was tired of hearing him 
called The Just, was not so much impelled 
by hostility to ARISTIDES as by sympathy 
with obscure just men. He was quite will- 
ing to accord integrity to the one, but he 
was tired of the public clamor that monop- 
olized for that one the justice of Greece. 
He no doubt knew that there were a great 
many men just as good as ARISTIDES, only 
not so prominent, and he meant not to lev- 
el AristTrIpEs down, but to level up the un- 
marked honesty of the nation. 

So in this Centennial year our tongues 
are loosed, and we speak and praise WasH- 
INGTON. I suppose we can not say more 
than he deserves, for he gave to the world 
forever a great and spotless memory. Liv- 
ing at a remarkable epoch, taking the lead- 
ing part in stirring events which concen- 
trated upon himself the gaze of the world, 
he was not found wanting. But we ruin 
half his influence by making him a demi- 
god, and not a man. We hold him up to 
view as a sort of passionless abstraction— 
something altogether different from the liv- 
ing and the familiar. True, the unity of the 
situation is gone. Life and government are 
more complex. But still, 

“TI trust we have within our realme 
Five hundred as goode as hee.” 
When the times culminated in an emergen- 
cy, our modern life met it as handsomely 
as the life a hundred years ago. The fame 
of LINCOLN is as spotless and shining as 
that of WASHINGTON, and the cities and the 
hamlets of the country are populous with 
men of hands as clean and hearts as pure 
as those of 
“The simple great ones gone 
For ever and ever by.” 

But we fancy WASHINGTON to have been 
a man of more Spartan virtue than we, be- 
cause, for instance, we read in the newspa- 
per of January 9, 1790, that “the President 
of the United States, when he addressed 
the two Houses of Congress yesterday, was 
dressed in a crow-colored suit of clothes of 
American manufacture. The cloth appear- 
ed to be of the finest texture, the color of 
that beautiful changeable hue remarked in 
shades not quite black. This elegant fab- 
ric was from the manufactory in Hartford.” 

And on the strength of WasHrInaton’s 
homespun suit and FRANKLIN’s plain stock- 
ings we have all degenerated into foreign 
luxury and extravagance. 

But if you come to that, there is not a 
woman who reads the Bazar who would not 
consider herself handsomely dressed in an 
American silk. The nineteenth-century la- 
dies are quite content with homespun as 
good as WASHINGTON’s; for, observe, it was 
of the finest texture, of a beautiful hue—an 
elegant fabric. Indeed, it seems to me our 
forefathers must have taken more note of 


they had a remarkably nice eye for shades. 
If even our female correspondents were de- 
scribing President GRaNT’s inaugural suit, I 
fancy they would content themselves with 
signifying a black broadcloth. Not so the 
artiste of 1790. His imagination soars to the 
skies for a simile. The suit is not simply 
black, it is crow-colored. The poet gives us 
raven hair, but “our special correspondent” 
of the olden republic “ goes hin one better,” 
and clothes the President in a crow coat. 
But that somewhat homely bird does not sat- 
isfy him. The hue of a single bird does not 
meet the case. It is a beautiful changeable 
lustre, not quite black. It is a crow which 
is not allacrow. From a tolerably large ac- 
quaintance with crows, cultivated on many 
a battle-field by means of cords, and corn 
soaked in rum, and small shot, and old 
broomsticks clad in clothes more changea- 
ble than beautiful, 1 may say that a dead 
black seems quite as characteristically the 
true crow-color as the beautiful changeable 
hue that just escapes being black. But not 
to put too fine a point on it, it remains that 
WASHINGTON addressed the Houses of Con- 
gress in the handsomest suit America could 
produce, which was perfectly innocent, but 
was in no sense virtuous. 

So far from believing that WASHINGTON 
was more exemplary in the matter of dress 
and appointments than his successors, I sus- 
pect he was rather inclined to be overpar- 
ticular. He doubtless wore the homespun 
when the newspapers reported him in home- 
spun. Let us not say that he did it in the 
least for political effect, though doubtless 
he did do it for patriotic effect. But cer- 
tainly he did not confine himself to home- 
spun. He dressed and he lived after the 
prevailing fashion of rich men in America 
and of the English aristocracy. He sent 
special directions to his agent in England, 
and he selected his agent on account of his 
superior taste. “As they are designed for 
wearing apparel for myself,” says this great 
man, “I have committed the choice of them 
to your fancy, having the best opinion of 
your taste.” Just so writes the Fifth Ave- 
nue dame to WortH in his French fast- 
nesses. “I want neither lace nor embroid- 
ery,” he says, in striking contrast to the 
modern office-holder, who is never content 
till his “ gold-lace and spangles are splendid 
indeed!” “Plain clothes, with gold or sil- 
ver buttons, if worn in genteel dress, are all 
that I desire ;” and then he puts on his vel- 
vet and diamonds for state show, or his gold 
and scarlet riding waistcoat, his blue surtout 
coat, his double-gilt-buttoned riding frock, 
and silver-capped switch whip, and goes 
a-hunting. 

“Little I ask; my wants are few: 

I only wish a hut of stone 

(A very plain brown stone will do) 
That I may call my own. 

Jewels are baubles; ’tis a sin 
To care for such unfruitful things: 

One good-sized diamond in a pin, 
Some, not so large, in rings, 

A ruby, and a pearl or so, 

Will do for me: I laugh at show.” 


Nor is WASHINGTON content with the 
neat, fashionable, handsome, and best things 
for which he stipulates, if they do not fit 
well. “Whether it be the fault of the tailor 
or of the measure sent I can not say, but 
certain it is my clothes have never fitted 
me well.” And he incloses another meas- 
ure. It was far more trouble to be dressed 
well then than now, but the Father of his 
Country took that trouble unflinchingly, 
and finds his reward in being handed down 
to posterity as a handsome, dignified, come- 
ly gentleman, dressed in all the colors of the 
rainbow, as was the fashion of his time, but 
never overdressed, and great enough to be 
still the central and chief figure amidst all 
the splendor of his surroundings. 

It may be necessary to spin and weave 
and cut and sew your own clothes, and if it 
is, the sensible man or woman makes a vir- 
tue of the necessity, and says nothing about 
it. But if it is not a necessity, there is no 
virtue in it. It is quite as patriotic and 
high-minded to do as other people do in in- 
significant matters as it is to set up a mind 
of your own at every corner. No truly 
modest, independent, and intelligent person 
loves to be conspicuous. He would much 
rather slip along unnoticed, and have all 
his vital energy to use in accomplishing 
worthy results. He will never separate 
himself from his fellows for a whim or for 
vanity, but will only stand aloof when he 
must to defend a principle or condemn a 
wrong. WASHINGTON paid to his associates 
and to his contemporaries the compliment 
of assuming that their collected, average 
judgment of propriety in style, dress, equi- 
page, demeanor, was quite as likely to be 
correct as any original judgment he might 
form for himself; and he followed their ex- 
ample in these minor matters, and gave his 
real thought to fighting the battles and 
forming the government and maintaining 
the purity of his country. 

And I think his countrymen and country- 





dress than do our male contemporaries, for 


women may profit by his example. 
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HE influence of 
women, since their 
emancipation toward 
the close of the Middle 
Ages, upon those rev- 
olutions in domestic 
life that have brought 
about a totally differ- 
ent appearance of the 
ménage in the course 
of every few genera- 
tions, a totally differ- 
ent fashion in furniture, is an element that 
has never been overrated. And yet it has 
been a powerful one. From the day when 
the priests sueceeded in prevailing upon the 
Gaul—who was in the habit of making him- 
self the husband of as many wives as he 
could afford to care for—to imitate his Ger- 
man neighbor, who was the husband of but 
one wife, they made the marriage ceremony 
a thing of splendid note with the use of their 
most sacred and memorable rites. They hon- 
ored the woman, and made her honorable in 
her husband’s eyes, and through her obtained 
the influence over her half-savage lord that 
they could hardly obtain otherwise. With 
the Teutonic tribes, of course, this was un- 
necessary, for the women who had been held 
as a sort of priests themselves in the old 
wild life needed the countenance of no 
other priesthood in order to maintain the 
reverence of their husbands. Receiving rev- 
erence and honor then, they received indul- 
gence; and thus with Frank or Teuton or 
Saxon the.woman, as a rule, had what she 
would. 

Moreover, life under the feudal system 
was singularly calculated to make it impos- 
sible to refuse the woman any thing she de- 
sired. She was obliged to be the partner of 
her husband’s affairs much more literally 
and extensively than the greater part of 
wives are in these days. The border baron 
off upon his raids, the mountain chieftain 
who is obeying the call for the arriere-ban, 
must leave all his interests in his wife’s 
hands, and, of course, preliminary to that, 
his wife must be made thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with those interests. As to how well she 
protected them, history is full of the recital; 
and more than one poet has sung of the gal- 
lant defense that some brave woman made 
in those perilous days of her husband’s 
stronghold, his enemies encamped about 
her, laying waste with fire and sword. 

Left thus so often to her own devices 
there, it is not remarkable that in every 
thing pertaining to home affairs she took 
the lead and kept it: the weary lord was 
doubtless only too glad to be relieved by 
such vicegerency. In an old chronicle of 
the time, cited by an accomplished French 
archeologist, the life of a chAtelaine is given, 
with exactly such duties and honors as the 
mistress of a similar establishment would 
have in the present time. Her damsels, the 
daughters of neighboring lords and allies, 
attend her as she rises in the morning, and 
walks in the wood near by with her rosary 
in hand, and returns with flowers to the 
chapel and low mass, coming from chapel 
to be served with her breakfast of larks 
and chickens and wine out of silver basins. 
That done, madame mounts her maidens on 
palfreys, and with their guests they all ride 
out into the fields, returning to be enter- 
tained at dinner by the lord of the chateau, 
while the jongleurs play upon their instru- 
ments. Benedicite said, and the napkins 
taken away, madame dances with her chief 
guest, then spices and wine are served, and 
they separate for a siesta. After the short 
sleep, madame takes a falcon on her wrist, 
and they all ride out again to the hunt, and 
dismounting, they lunch in the meadows, 
and return singing gayly. Night coming 
on, they sup, stroll outside the walls, and 
play ball till dark. Then madame has the 
torches kindled, the minstrels come, they 
dance and drink wine, and say good-night. 
One can see that life in the thirteenth cen- 
tury was becoming a very different thing in 
its gentle pleasures from the life of but a 
short period before, and that it was the in- 
fluence of women that had brought much of 
it about. 

For thus possessing the ability to manage 
her husband’s affairs and to entertain his 
guests, the mistress of the place, probably 


Woman's SuHare. 





having her way in most things not unrea- 
sonable, could easily win him to procure for 
her all the garniture that rumor whispered 
her some other lord had brought his dame 
from the Levant, from the Moors in Spain, 
or, later, out of Burgundy. And so she pro- 
cures, piece by piece, her square of carpet 
that has come all the way from Persia to be 
sold in one of the yearly fairs not too far 
off; her flowered leather from Brabant, to 
hang before the high back of the great elab- 
orately carved seat, to get which and her 
noble dresser made she had such ado with 
joiner and wood carver a year long; -her 
tapestry from Arras, to hide the old blood- 
stained walls and keep the cold away—to 
shelter, let us hope, no old Polonius; her 
Constantinopolitan coffer, maybe once some 
spoil of battle, broken and yellow, but cov- 
ered with exquisite ivory sculpture, to feast 
her eyes and adorn the dresser’s shelf— 
that is laid, by-the-way, with a napkin of 
creamy damask, with its border of black vel- 
vet and cloth of gold, and its fringe of silk— 
where stands the superb dish of beaten sil- 
ver from Cologne that on feast days enrich- 
es the centre of her table, and that carries 
our modern épergne back to the days of 
CHILPERIC and Queen FREDEGONDE—pro- 
cures all this, and is ready for the lady of 
the next demesne. She has not so much 
difficulty as we could surmise, though, in 
her work; for there were few nobles of any 
importance who, before the end of the fourth 
Crusade, had not made their journey into 
the East or into Africa, and had not become 
accustomed there to unheard-of splendor, 
had not admired and desired it themselves, 
had not brought home such little things as 
were transportable, and when they had once 
told their wives the story, it was for the 
women to procure the rest themselves. “It 
was not surprising, therefore,” says M. VIOL- 
LET-LE-Dvuc, “that with the sway of feud- 
alism the réle of woman became important, 
and that she assumed in the castle an au- 
thority and influence over the matters of ev- 
ery-day life superior to that of the castellan 
himself. More sedentary than the latter, 
she naturally contributed more to the em- 
bellishment of the stronghold, and entered 
more warmly into the rivalries pertaining 
thereto, which already appeared in the thir- 
teenth century, when many castles were 
sumptuously furnished, and rich in hang- 
ings, carpets, wood carvings, precious arti- 
cles, and wealth of all kinds, the more con- 
siderable inasmuch as they accumulated 
without ceasing, the wheel of fashion not 
turning then with the velocity of later 
ages.” And when all this was achieved, 
splendid garments must be had to suit the 
splendid furnishing; and when satin and 
velvet. were the wear, satin and velvet must 
be the seat. And thus, one thing leading to 
another, furnitures that had not changed for 
centuries changed soon with every reign. 
Of course there were not wanting, then 
as now, people to inveigh against the ex- 
travagance of the women, who relegated the 
castle’s great armories and benches to the 
huts of the peasants, who ruined the good 
old times; and gentlemen of small means 
in the fourteenth century aver that they 
can not afford to marry, as gentlemen of 
small means do in the nineteenth, on ac- 
count of the expenditure of the wives. Sat- 
ires are written in which the lady declares 
that she must have an endless catalogue of 
treasures—page after page filled with her 
demands. “Don’t I see,” she says, “even 
the low-born husbands bring home to their 
wives, when they have been in Paris, in 
Rheims, in Rouen, gloves, pelisses, rings, 
cups of silver, and goblets of gold? Well, 
then, I must have pursefuls of jewels, knives 
covered with carving, pins set in enamel, 
white camelot and broidery for my bed- 
chamber, 
‘Et les courtines ensement, 
Pigne, tressoir semblablement, 
Et miroir, pour moy ordonner, 
D’yvoire, me devez donner.’ 
I must have halls, galleries well ordered to 
receive strangers, and there must be beau- 
tiful beds and fine coverings, and the walls 
shall be hung ; handsome chairs must I have, 
hand benches, tables, tressels, dressers, 
screens, and any quantity of plate! Am I 











not of good family ?” she asks; “and shall I 
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go with less wherewithal than a shop-keep- 
er’s wife?” And what was the case in one 
country, probably was much the same in an- 
other; what one woman has, another has to 
have. Women taught to make themselves 
lovely must have the means with which to 
do it; women living at home must have 
their homes beautiful and the requisite fur- 
niture. 
“Pancez vous qu'elle preignent garde 
Comment l’argent se depent? Non!” 

And consequently artisans come from abroad 
to a market that calls—for it is little that 
the home-born artisan can do till he learns 
the foreign secrets—weavers from Greece 
and Asia, goldsmiths from Milan and Ven- 
ice; their craft becomes common; a com- 
merce in ivory, ebony, gold and silks, and 
all things rare and fine, enriches every body 
who is concerned in it; and out of this ex- 
travagance the arts and the trades and the 
fairs flourish—flourish from year to year and 
from age to age—till at length the last of the 
fashions in furniture, that a daughter of the 
Greek emperor—lending her days to illu- 
minate with the unforgotten glories of her 
father’s court the barbarians with whom 
she has wed—brings with her in the tenth 
century from Byzance, is one day utterly 
set at naught by La PoMPADOUR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


POLONAISES AND MANTLES. 


HE cream of the importations is found in the 

latest arrivals destined for women of fashion, 
who seek for novelties and discard a garment as 
soon as it becomes popularly worn. At the 
houses of exclusive modistes are cases, cabinets, 
and, indeed, whole rooms filled with elegant arti- 
cles that have just been received for their fastid- 
ious customers. Among these the most promi- 
nent garments, and those which modistes insist 
upon as the leading things, are polonaises and 
mantles. These show the present difference be- 
tween the.exclusive and the general style. The 
polonaise was abandoned by leaders of fashion 
long before more plainly dressed women discard- 
ed it; now the first are ready to revive it, while 
the latter class have scarcely finished wearing 
out those left over from its former season of pop- 
ularity, and they want some more novel design 
for their new costumes. There are also basques 
and over-skirts at the leading modistes’, but they 
are confined to house dresses and to the rich 
toilettes that may be worn both in the carriage 
and the house. For church and street suits the 
close polonaise is the accepted over dress, and a 
clinging mantle is the fashionable wrap. 

Black cashmere with faille is still the choice 
fabric for the wool polonaises that complete the 
black costumes with which every lady provides 
herself nowadays. The designs are the close 
habit shapes we have so often described, with 
straight long princesse fronts and the long cui- 
rass backs. On one favorite model, known as 
the Lionne, the long side forms behind are of 
faille, also the shield in front, the sleeves, the 
facing of the high English collar, and the deep 
pleated parasol pocket; beside this there are 
many long-looped bows of gros grain ribbon. 
Notwithstanding all this faille, the trimming is 
wide Titan braid, fringe, and silk knife pleatings. 

Most of the backs of elaborate polonaises have 
six lengthwise forms in the corsage, with a sash 
or drapery below, yet the washing cotton and lin- 
en polonaises have French backs, with only one 
seam in the middle, or else the English side forms 
that require three seams in the back. There is 
a decided return to diagonal and shield fronts, 
yet the polonaise proper is fastened down the 
middle of the front by hooks and the round 
French eyes covered with silk, while the diagonal 
piece or the straight shield is added outside and 
buttoned separately; the seam that goes down 
the middle is, however, plainly visible, and there 
are often two rows of buttons, giving the appear- 
ance of a double-breasted garment. Flat mother- 
of-pearl and Japanese figured buttons are worn 
on black cashmere or Sicilienne polonaises. The 
Lionne just described is from one of the best Pa- 
risian houses, is imported by several New York 
modistes, and costs $150. 

Another design made in black Sicilienne has 
the long Marguerite back, while below it, instead 
of being crossed by a sash, the waist is extended 
and widened into a skirt breadth, which is caught 
up in intricate fashion, and hangs plainly below, 
with square corners. The breast of the front is 
cut diagonally, but the skirt forms a perfect long 
round apron. The waist is fashioned by but one 
dart, yet the bust is amply broad. The parasol 
pocket on the right side is very deep, and the 
whole garment is trimmed with passementerie of 
leaves, ending in balls that droop ever a frill of 
thread lace. The skirt of this suit is scarcely vis- 
ible, as the polonaise is nearly long enough to 
serve as a princesse dress ; it is, however, of black 
silk, with a single flounce ten inches deep, and 
box-pleated. 

To complete rich carriage costumes of black 
silk there are many sleeveless polonaises, with 
the front and back of black silk—the first close- 
ly buttoned, and the latter consisting of draped 
sashes—while the entire long side gore, from the 
shoulder to the bottom of the polonaise, is of 
black tulle, striped lengthwise with many rows of 
braid, each half an inch wide. Frills of lace, 
either Spanish blonde, or else French lace with 
perhaps gold threads, pass up and down the back 
and front and trim the edge. The long pointed 
pocket, or else the newer square one, is inevitable, 
and is put on apparently to fill up any place not 
yet covered by the trimming. There are also 
cream-colored lace polonaises made without 





sleeves, and in the manner just described, but the 
cream-colored fabrics so popularly worn are not 
found in great quantities at the fashionable houses. 
Occasionally gilt or silver braid is used with very 
fine effect, and with these the creamy laces appear. 

For black grenadine polonaises the new taste- 
ful and simple trimming is perpendicular rows of 
inch-wide gros grain ribbon, sewed in clusters of 
three or four down the middle of the back and 
on each front, and stopped at intervals to fall 
over in loops. This is only sewed down on one 
edge, and the same is used for heading the lace 
frill that edges the polonaise. This dainty fash- 
ion will again bring into favor the handsome rib- 
bons that have been so little used of late, and 
which merchants are now selling for a mere song. 


MANTLES. 


Ladies are not to be considered well dressed for 
the street without some covering for the shoul- 
ders, even at midsummer, say the modistes ; hence 
mantles of various shapes are revived for dress, 
while sacques are to be used for semi-dress suits. 
These mantles are of black silk, Sicilienne, or cash- 
mere, and are made to fit closely over the shoul- 
ders, holding the arms down as if pinned to the 
sides. The backs are short, sometimes reaching 
merely to the waist, but in other cases coming far 
down on the tournure, while the fronts are long 
square-cornered tabs, or else are tied like fichus, 
or it may be they are carried back and fastened 
behind, doing away with the necessity for an over- 
skirt. 

GINGHAM SUITS WITH SMYRNA LACE. 


For croquet and country dresses there are suits 
of the finest ginghams in gay colors, trimmed with 
Smyrna lace—an old-time linen lace known to our 
grandmothers. Though “only gingham,” these 
costumes are very beautiful, and are elaborately 
made. The polonaise is the over dress preferred 
for them, and the single skirt has a wide flounce 
trimmed with lace. This is very much admired in 
gray and blue plaided gingham with white Smyr- 
na lace, and many bows of gray gros grain ribbon. 
Another gingham costume, marked $125, has a 
toque hat and parasol also made of the gingham, 
and trimmed with white embroidered muslin ruf- 
files. A third, most dashing of all, is the Roman 
plaid gingham of black, rose, and white, trimmed 
with Russian lace that is partly white, partly rose- 
color. The bows about this dress—which is to go 
to Newport—are of black gros grain ribbon with 
rose-colored facings. Price $100. 


PINK AND BLUE BATISTES. 


Among the freshest summer dresses are those 
of pink or of blue batiste, partly striped, partly 
plain, made up as elaborately as any reception 
dress, and trimmed with pleatings, sashes, ribbon 
bows, insertion, and lace. For these the polo- 
naise pattern is much used, but there are others 
with long apron over-skirts formed entirely of 
diagonal puffs alternating with white insertion, 
edged with lace, and tied back by ribbons. Some- 
times the waist is fastened behind, and is also 
formed of puffs and insertion. Others of these 
girlish and “ Frenchy” dresses have basques and 
little fichus of the sheer batiste. 

Gray and écru batistes are by no means to be 
abandoned as over dresses for black or brown 
silk skirts. That fashion is too sensible and com- 
fortable to be readily given up. The handsomest 
importations of these are polonaises trimmed with 
wide bands of white embroidery, and ornamented 
with black gros grain bows. The back has the 
familiar Marguerite effect, yet is what is called 
the French back, as it has but one seam. The 
front fastens in the middle, but the wide embroid- 
ery is arranged to give a diagonal effect, or else 
that of the shield passing straight down the mid- 
dle; it is then brought up on the sides to where 
the Marguerite corsage stops, and caught there 
by a bow of long loops. The skirt of the back is 
edged with many fine pleatings of batiste. There 
are bracelets and bows of the ribbon on the wrists, 
and a bow at the back of the neck. 


MORE HINTS ABOUT DRESSES. 


There is a great fancy both in basques and 
polonaises for inserting a narrow piece of silk 
down the middle of the front, and cutting the 
garment proper into straps that pass across it 
and support square bows, or buttons, or loops. 
This under piece is not a vest, though it gives 
that effect now so much in favor with the revival 
of old Continental fashions. Sometimes the in- 
serted piece is of the color of the garment and 
sometimes in contrast, but the material is always 
different. Thus a gray camel’s-hair polonaise 
has silk of the same shade inserted, a pearl gray 
silk basque has blue brocade underneath, a Lon- 
don-smoke gray silk has satin in dice checks of 
black and white, a marron brown silk has cream- 
color, while black grenadine has cardinal or violet 
inserted. 

The square bows are a feature that proclaims 
the costume to be new. They are of inch-wide 

grain ribbon, with two loops, two ends of 
the same length as the loops, and a tight strap. 
The loops are diagonally opposite each other, 
and in the other two corners are the ends, also 
diagonal to each other. : 

Sleeves are finished to match the silk that is 
inserted in front. For instance, the coat sleeve 
like the dress is turned backward an inch, faced, 
and a square bow is placed on the outer seam. 
Falling below this is a cuff of the silk, of plain- 
est shape, and showing only about an inch. 

A Pompadour square of silk like the trimming 
gives a very dressy appearance to basques. The 
neck of the basque is not cut out, but is covered 
low on the breast with soft gathered silk, and 
edged on the sides with a narrow revers of the 
dress silk. Thus a costume partly plain gray 
silk, partly striped, has a plain gray basque with 
a Pompadour square of the stripes and revers of 
the plain. 

The new soft Louisine silks come in stripes of 





two or three shades of some quiet color, with 
fem and there threads of pink, rose, scarlet, or 
blue. 

Bias folds edged with narrow Tom Thumb 
fringe are again seen on skirts of rich silk dress- 
es. Narrow fringes and many flat square loops 
are set thickly together to form the border around 
very handsome demi-trained skirts. As over 
dresses are so long, only very little trimming is 
used on lower skirts, a single flounce alike all 
around being the favorite design. 

A very pretty flounce is made of bias silk ten 
inches deep, edged with a knife pleating two inch- 
es wide. The flounce is then held in single box- 
pleats directly through the middle, where it is sew- 
ed to the skirt. The top is then sewed an inch 
from the edge, and put on the skirt loosely to 
form a puff from the middle up. This is im- 
proved by turning each edge of the pleat inward 
when sewing on the upper row, and making a lit- 
tle petal-like puff at the top of each pleat. 

Large square pockets with deep flaps and but- 
tons are again in vogue. 

Postilion pleats re-appear at the back of basques. 
Two box-pleats, one coming from each of the mid- 
dle forms, is the popular style. Another simple 
and stylish way is to widen these back forms dou- 
ble their width at the waist line, face all that part 
below the waist, leave the middle seam open, pipe 
it all around, and turning the added part over 
on the form, hold it there by a button at the top ; 
the rest should be pressed flatly. 

Still more dressy basques have the back irregu- 
larly caught up in this way: Extend one of the 
back forms—say, the right—four inches beyond 
the waist line. Face and pipe it. Then gather 
the side of the added part, fold the top in a loop, 
and sew the gathered part up on the left form 
near the waist. Nearly all new backs have six 
forms, making two narrow side forms, and giving 
the appearance of a long slender waist. 

New long over-skirts have from four to six 
straight breadths of silk, with the lower part of 
each seam left open, and the square corners 
trimmed to form square aprons and square backs. 
Some of the semi-dress costumes just imported 
retain the long round over-skirts shaped in the 
various ways found in the Bazar patterns. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
ConnEL_y ; and Miss Switzer. 





PERSONAL. 


Onz of the most remarkable and interesting 
biographical works of the time is Mr. G. Orto 
TREVELYAN’S Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, 
just published by Harper & BrotHers. Among 
other interesting characteristics, his memory was 
something remarkable. Two wonderful exam- 
ples are given. Asa mere boy he once went with 
his father to make an afternoon call. He found 
on the table Scort’s “ Lay of the Last Minstrel,”’ 
which he had never seen before. While his eld- 
ers were talking he devoured the volume, and 
on his return home he was able to repeat to his 
mother as many cantos as she had the patience 
or the strength to listen to. Again, when thir- 
teen years of age, he picked up, while waiting in 
a Cambridge coffee-house for a post-chaise, a 
county newspaper which contained two poetic- 
al pieces, one headed “ Reflections of an Exile,” 
and the other a ** Parody on a Welsh Ballad.” 
‘*He looked them once through,”’ says his biog- 
rapher, ‘and never gave them a thought for forty 
years, at the end of which time he repeated them 
both without missing or, as far as he knew, chan- 
ging a single word.” 

—Speaking of Georck WasHtncTton—he be- 
queathed his family Bible, in three volumes 

uarto, to Lord Farrrax, who left it to the 

ERBERT family. It has an autograph of the 
“F. of his C.,” and copious notes by Bishop 
WI1son, the editor and giver. This Bible will 
be exhibited in the book department of the 
Centennial. 

—Mr. A. T. Stewart was so pleased with his 
$60,000 Meissonier that he wrote to the artist 
for his picture. In return, it is said, he received 
the portrait, painted by MEISSONTIER himself. 

—The widow of the late Rev. Dr. Back, of 
Glasgow, Scotland, willed $120,000 to the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, and about $50,000 to char- 
itable objects. 

—The little borough of Fordwich, England, 
has just lost its Mayor, who has held the of- 
tice for twenty-eight years. According to Sir 
CHaRLEs DiLKg, it is the rule in this borough 
that if any person refuses to accept the office, 
his house shall be pulled down. 

—Mr. O. J. Witson, of Cincinnati, has given 
twenty acres of land on College Hill, near that 
city, and $5000 in money for an Old Man’s 

ome. 

—This pleasant ‘‘personal’’ is given of the 
Rev. Joun Lorp, who still maintains his posi- 
tion as one of the most attractive of our lect- 
urers. Thirty years ago, while sauntering in 
the neighborhood of Eton, in England, in an at- 
tire denoting contentment of mind rather than 
the burden of riches, he was espied by a band of 
rollicking boys, who “‘came down upon him’”’ 
hand in hand, captured him, and decided that 
before he could proceed he must, as a forfeit, 
either sing a song, tella story, or make a speech. 
Entering into the spirit of the joke, he chose to 
make a speech. He selected as his topic ‘‘ The 
Antiquities of Rome,” and from the head of a 
barrel spoke for forty-five minutes, to the as- 
tonishment and delight of his youthful hearers. 
On closing, he was conducted to the school in 
state, where, discovering himself, he was induced 
to deliver a course of lectures. 

—Lord Hovueuron has been elected an honor- 
ary fellow of Trinity toes Cambridge. The 
other honorary fellows are Sir GzorGE Arry, Mr. 
Tennyson, Professor Lieutroot, Mr. SPEDDING 

the editor of Bacon), Mr. ARTHUR CaYLEy, and 
rofessor CLERKE-MAXWELL. 

—The Rev. Dr. Perry, of Geneva, secretary of 
the House of Deputies of the General Conven- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church, has 
been chosen president of Gambier College, Gam- 
bier, Ohio. e is a'gentleman of fine culture 


and excellent administrative ability. 
—President Porter, in his memorial sermon 
on Horace BUSHNELL, says that in his boyhood 
he was a strong, resolute, self-reliant, practical, 
kindly boy, a leader and a favorite, free from lit- 





tle vices, and irreproachable in morals. From 
his earliest years he was self-reliant and self-as- 
serting. At the age of fifteen he attended the 
academy—then recently opened—into which the 
master had introduced the monitorial system. 
This was maintained for a while, but when it 
became BUSHNELL’s turn to serve he refused, 
saying that he came to school to study for him- 
self, and not to watch other students. 

—Miss ELIZABETH GREENFIELD, a colored 
woman, better known as the “Black Swan,” 
died a short time since at her home in Philadel- 
phia. She was born a slave in Natchez, Mis- 
sissippi, sixty-eight years ago. Her voice was 
of remarkable compass, and she won consider- 
able reputation asa vocalist. She could sing the 
tenor of a male ag as well as the highest notes 
of a soprano. In England she was very kindly 
treated by great folk long before the rebellion. 

—An interesting incident occurred at Balti- 
more recently at a concert given by Mlle. T1- 
TIENS. In response to an encore she sang 
“Kathleen Mavourneen,” to the great delight 
and applause of the audience. One gentleman 
was particularly affected, and he afterward went 
round to congratulate the prima donna. He-an- 
nounced himself as Captain Crovucn, the com- 
poser of the song, a statement which was at first 
received with great incredulity, Croucn being 
supposed to have died several years ago. After 
an interview with Mr. MaPLeson, however, his 
identity was fully established. Captain Croucn, 
it appears, served in the Northern army during 
the rebellion. He has promised to write a com- 
panion song to ‘‘ Kathleen Mavourneen,” and to 
dedicate it to Mile. TrTrEens. 

—Miss Tuurssy has been engaged to sing at 
the Broadway Tabernacle Presbyterian Church 
for one i from the first Sunday in May, at a 
salary of $3000 a year, with a carriage from Will- 
iamsburg every Sunday, and her hotel bill paid 
by the church. This is the largest sum ever 
paid to a church singer, but is mostly paid by 
private parties in the church. 

—The Utica Observer promulgates Senator 
HaMLIn’s idea of a proper schedule of postal 
charges as follows: ‘‘ He would have a one-cent 
stamp for a circulair, a two-cent stamp for a 
sealed lettair, a ten-cent stamp for a newspapair 
and a great big frank for the Senatair. ump | 
Ham in! rip and tear! Go for the friendless 
newspapair !’’ 

—It was Lady Cuartortre Linpsay, who was 
noted for her wit, and for that plainness of feat- 
ures of which she remarked, on growing old, 
that ‘‘time had taken away the bloom of her 
ugliness, and reduced her to the commonplace.” 

—In Carlisle Cathedral, England, has been 
placed a pulpit as a memorial of Dr. Paugy, the 
author of the Zvidences of Christianity, who in 
his lifetime was Dean of Carlisle. The pulpit, 
which is of very elaborate design, stands near 
the - where Dr. Paugy lies buried. 

—Mr. GLapstone has been elected Professor 
of Ancient History by the Royal Society of En- 
gland, in the place of the late Bishop Tarrt- 
WALL. 

—M. Krupp, the gun-maker, pays more in- 
come-tax than any other Prussian. He pays 
110,000 marks, which represent a yearly profit 
of about $1,250,000. é 

—The notable wedding of the year in Paris 
was that of two young RoruscuiLps, just cel- 
ebrated. The crowd was so great that the po- 
lice were on hand in force to keep order among 
the equipages. The great rabbinical guns of the 
Synagogue officiated at the ceremony, and the 
great men of the country were there to see. 
The princes and princesses of the Orleans fami- 
ly were placed close to the sanctuary. Bebind 
them were the Ministers of Finance, War, and 
Foreign Affairs, and several generals in plain 
clothes. When the bride was announced, the 
rabbis went to meet her. She entered leaning 
on the arm of her father, who kept on his hat, 
as did the other gentlemen in her train. Most 
persons rose to look at the young lady, who has 
won a diploma of governess, and who brings 
12,000,000 francs to her husband. She is small 
and fair. When the afflanced couple ascended 
the dais beneath the baldachin, the service be- 
gan with a Hebrew canticle sung by M. Levy to 
the organ accompaniment. Zapoc Kaun then 
delivered an exhortation, in which he alluded to 
the great financial power of the RoruscHrLps, 
and spoke of the marriage as a fresh tie between 
the closely united branches of that house. The 
Rabbi IstporE also made an oration, in which he 
spoke of the obligations of the young couple to 
aid their poor brethren according to their great 
fortune. Rabbi Bavsr, at the close of a psalm 
which was chanted by the full choir, advanced 
with an ancient Venetian goblet filled with wine, 
which the bride and bridegroom drank. On the 
latter handing it back, the officiating minister 
dashed it to the ground. The clash of broken 
glass against the stone pavement announced that 
the ceremony was at an end. 

—If we are to take for truth what is stated in 
the London Spectator, there is not one orator, in 
the old sense, left in the House of Lords, not one 
man who possesses in full measure the art which 
Mr. GLapstone and Mr. BrieutT usually employ. 
There is not only no one like Lord BrovexHam, 
or Lord Lynpuurst, or Earl Grey, but there is 
no one like Lord Dersy or Bishop WiLBER- 
ForcE. Lord SALIsBury is an orator, and prob- 
ably would seem one if he sat in the Commons, 
or could be mentally thrashed every night for a 
session in the presence of a great audience, but 
his powers require provocation, which they do 
not often receive, every body being more or less 
afraid of him; and there is no one else. Lord 
Catrns has the forensic readiness of his profes- 
sion, but no passion ; the Duke of Argyle speaks 
logically, but with the effect only ofa clear-mind- 
ed professor, to whom the “divine gift” has been 
conceded, but not the divinus afflatus ; Lord Der- 
BY is marvelously sensible, and sometimes very 
terse, but never carried away a human being; 
Lord CoLERIDGe’s silver tongue is too seldom 
heard in the House; Lord GranvVILLE only talks 
well and easily, putting a trace of cayenne in his 
talk; and Lord Carnarvon is bound by his office 
to make complicated questions clear, and only 
glows into oratory when the chivalric side of his 
nature is roused or wounded. Lord Grey re- 
tains something of the style of the passed-away 
orators, and can in a happy mood begpersuasive, 
but his speaking wants rush and heat; and the 
Duke of Somerset, telling as his speeches are, is 
an epigrammatist, not an orator. Most of the 
young men talk like clever young men, and no 
more, and Lord Rosgzerry is the only one among 
them who says any thing people care to read for 
its own sake. 
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Embroidered Footstool. 
Tue cushion of this footstool is covered with red cloth and 
ornamented with embroidery. Between the points on the 
edge pieces of fur are set in, which are fastened on a pinked 
strip of blue flannel. Cut the cover of red cloth from Fig. 
45, Supplement, which gives a quarter section in full size. 
Having cut away the material between the strips of the cen- 
tre design, and pinked it, as shown by the illustration, under- 
lay it with gray flannel, and transfer the outlines of the de- 
sign given by Fig. 45, Supplement, to the material. Apply 
the small star figures of white cloth with point Russe and 
knotted stitches of red silk, and edge them with point Russe 
stitches of black silk, Sew on the gold soutache with black 
silk, and work the cross seam alternately with green and 
yellow silk. The figures on the gray foundation are worked 
partly with red and white silk, and partly with green and 
white silk, in chain stitch and point Russe. The two circles 
bordering the centre are worked with green silk in button- 
hole stitch, and the interval between these circles is 
filled with point Russe and knotted stitches of yel- 
low and green silk. Cover the under side of the 
footstool with carriage leather, and sew on woolen 
cord along the seam. 


Work-Bag. 


Tus bag of red and white striped silk is trimmed 








tion figures to the material from the design Fig. 2, and work 
the embroidery with pink and green shaded silk in chain 
stitch and in point Russe. After finishing the embroidery, 
baste the material on the lining, fold it double, and sew it 
up on the sides. Hem down the upper edge of the bag two 
inches wide on the wrong side, and stitch it through for a 
shirr, into which pink silk cord is run. Edge the bag all 
around with similar cord, which is laid in loops on the cor- 
ners, and trim it with bows of pink satin ribbon, as shown 
by the illustration. 


Monogram for Lingerie, etc.—White 
Embroidery. 
Tus monogram is worked in half-polka, satin, and back 
stitch with white embroidery cotton, and is underlaid with 
batiste, which is cut away after finishing the embroidery. 


Section of Cover for Parasol,—Wrought Guipure 
and Lace Stitch. 

Tus cover consists of eight parts, which are 
joined with bars of fine thread. For each part 
transfer the design shown by the illustration to 
linen, and baste Swiss muslin and tulle on the lat- 
ter. Having run the outlines of the design figures 
several times with thread, No. 90, work the con- 










EMBROIDERED LAWN Foorstoo. 
For design see A a ‘: lement, 
No. VIIL, & i ) Fig. 45. 
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Fig. 2.—Deratt or 
EmrrorpERED 
Work-Baa, Fie. 1. 


Fig. 1.—Emprowwerrep Work-Bac.—[See Fig. 2.] 


necting bars, which should lie loose on the Swiss 
muslin, stretching the working thread back and 
forth, and overcasting it with button-hole stitches. 
Edge the design figures in interlaced button-hole 
stitch. To work the latter first overcast the out- 
lines run with thread on one side with button-hole 


Work-Baa. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XVIL, Fig. 89. 


with blue and gold silk braid, which is sewed 


on with black, green, white, and yellow silk in Ve stitches of thread, No. 130, and then in the oppo- 
point Russe, chain, and herring-bone stitch. To Le 


site direction work ‘a second row of button-hole 
stitches, always inserting the needle between the 
next two stitches of the first row. Next work 
2 the different lace stitches and wheels and 
the twisted bars with fine thread, and 
then cut away partly the Swiss muslin 
and partly the tulle inside of the design 
figures, and both layers of the material 
underneath the lace stitches and 
wheels, as shown by the illustration. 


make the bag cut of silk, white merino lining 
and net interlining, for the front and the back 
and flap, two whole pieces each from 
Fig. 89, Supplement, cutting the front 4 
to the dotted line only, however. Baste 4 ’ 

the material on the net interlining, fw- [A 
nish the white strips with alternate rows { 
of blue silk braid ornamented in 
chain stitch with white silk, and 
of gold braid fastened on the foun- 
dation with a cross seam of green 
or black silk.- Ornament the red 
strips. with point Russe and her- 
ring-bone stitches of white and yel- 
low silk. After finish- 
ing the embroidery, fur- 
nish the front and back 
with the lining, bind the 
front with blue satin on 
the upper edge, and join 
the back and front with 
a puff of the same ma- 
terial. For this 
puff cut one piece 
twenty-six inches 
long. and three 
inches and a quar- 
ter wide, gather it 
on. both sides, and 
sew it on the back 














HOW TO PRESERVE THE 
HEARING. 


{OME of our readers, 

at all events, will be 
happy to learn that nine- 
ty per cent. of all cases 
of deafness and defect- 
ive hearing can be cured 
or greatly mitigated. It 
would be quite impos- 
sible in so short a paper, 
and without the aid 
of diagrams, to give 
you any adequate 
description of the 
anatomy of so deli- 
cate and intricate 
an organization as 
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and front to the dot- 
ted line. The seam 
of the satin strip is 
covered with leaf -like 
ruches arranged of blue 
satin ribbon seven-eighths 
of aninch wide. For the _ @ 
handle sew on thick blue silk cord, as shown by the 
illustration, and furnish the bag with a button and 
loop for Closing. 


Embroidered Work-Bag, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuts work-bag is made of pale pink satin, ornamented with 


$ 

theear. It will, how- 
ever, suffice fox my 
purpose if you consid- 
er it as simply a tube pass- 
ing down through the tem- 
poral bone, and opening 
into the pharynx, or back 
portion of the throat; situated in the centre of this 
tube is the mechanism of the ear proper, consisting 
of a thin vibratile membrane or partition, called the 
drum, which divides it from the external ear—that portion of the 
tube into which you can insert your finger—a small and delicate 
chain of curiously shaped and curiously positioned bones, oT 
embroidery figures, and lined with white satin. To make the minute muscles, and a beautiful arrangement of nerves which 
bag cut of pink and white satin one piece each seven inches and 2 convey the impression of sound to the brain. I only want you 
@ quarter wide and twenty inches long. Transfer the founda- Sxcrion or Paraso. Cover.—Wrovent Guirvre axp Lace Stircu. — to remember that there is the external portion of the tube that 
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secretes the wax; that this is separated by a delicate partition from the ear 
proper; and that this, again, communicates with the lower portion of the tube 
opening on to the back of the throat. If you close your mouth and hold your 
nose, and attempt to blow through your ears, you will hear a crackling sound, 
which is the air passing up into the ear; it can 
not get through for the partition or drum, ex- 
cept in cases where this drum is perforated by 
disease. Now the whole of this internal ear 
and the tube (the Eustachian) communicating 
between it and the throat are lined with mucous 
membrane, the same as the cheeks. ‘This mem- 
brane, in a state of health, secretes merely 
sufficient mucus to keep it moist; when inflamed 
from cold or disease, it secretes matter; and 
ifthe lower tube is filled up or closed, you can 
not expect to be otherwise than deaf—unless, 
indeed, you are sanguine that you could elicit 
music from a trumpet with one end of it corked. 

Now inflammation of any one portion of this 
mucous membrane, which lines the whole of the 
internal parts of the body, as the skin covers the 
outer, is very apt to spread to the adjoining por- 
tions. You can easily understand, then, how it 
is that deafness so often follows inflammation 
of the throat or tonsils: either the swollen 
tonsils press upon the ends of the Eustachian 
tubes and close them, or the tubes themselves 
(one or both) become inflamed, and air can 
not get to the drum. Co/d is the cause of 
more than four-fifths of all cases of deafness. 
Dyspepsia is an- 
other great cause, 
and the abuse 
of mercurials a 
third. 

Ear-drops nev- 
er did and never 
could cure any 
other sort of deaf- 
ness except that 
caused by an ac- 
cumulation of 
wax in the outer 
passage; but the 
danger of pour- 
ing any thing into 
the ear, without 
a previous exam- 
ination to find 
out whether the 
drum of the ear 
is entire or not, | 
is very great: 
abscess, inflam- 
mation of the 
brain, and death | 
itself have often { 
been the conse- ~“ 


believe, than close this article with one or two words of advice to those who have 
a predisposition to this sad disease. Never rash suddenly out of a heated room 
into the cold air, nor vice versa ; and guard against catarrh in every way. Wear 
a night-cap at night, and wadding or lamb’s-wool in the ears when the weather 
is inclement; never slaice the head with cold 
water, or have the hair cut too short on a very 
cold day. Pay strict attention to diet, so as to 
avoid dyspepsia. Avoid malt liquors, salted 
provisions, pastry, and too much fat, which in- 
jure the mucous membrane of the throat. Make 
it a habit to retire early to rest—this is a most 
essential matter; and, finally, never despair ! 







































Cravat End.—Silk Braid, Gold Cord, 

and Lace Stitch. 

Tuts cravat end is worked with silk braid a 
quarter of an inch wide, which is ornamented in 
the centre with gold cord. The design figures 
are joined with twisted and button-hole stitch 
bars of white silk. The leaf figures are orna- 
mented with lace stitches. To make the cravat 
transfer the design to linen, and run on white 

silk braid along the outlines, which is turned 

over on the corners and gathered in the curves 

The intersecting layers of the braid are fast- 

ened together with blind stitches. Sew on the 

gold cord as shown by the illustration. To con- 
nect the design figures work, first, the button- 
hole stitch bars, for which stretch the thread 
back and forth, and overcast it with button- 
hole stitches. For 
the twisted bars 
stretch the thread 
going forward and 
wind it going back. 
Work the lace 
stitches and wheels 
with white silk, and 
finish the outer 
edge of the cravat 
with button - hole 
stitch picots. 


Ladies’ 
House Dresses, 
Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1.—BLve 
FovuLarD Dress. 
The skirt with train 
is laid in a triple 
box - pleat in the 
back, and is trim- 
med at the bottom 
with a side-pleated 
ruffle headed by a 
foid of blue gros 


Cravat Exp.—Sirk Brain, 
Gotp Corp, AND 
Lace Srircu. 
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ming. Pleated Swiss muslin fraise and under- 
sleeves. 

Fig. 2.—Gray Casumere Dress. The skirt of 
this dress is laid in a triple box-pleat in the back, 
and is trimmed with gold galloon. Similar gal- 
loon trims the waist, which is cut square in the 
neck and laced in the back. Chemisette and un- 
der-sleeves of silk tulle. 

Fig. 3.—Gros Grain Dress. The trimming for 
the skirt of brown gros grain consists of ruffles 
and folds of the material. The over-skirt and 
waist are of gros grain in a lighter shade, and are 
trimmed with side-pleated ruffles of light and dark 


gros grain, puffs of dark gros grain, and bows and 
a pocket of the light material. Linen collar and 
cuffs. 








DAFFODILS. 
I stanp, as once I stood of old, 
Upon a meadow's green and gold, 
This sunny April day; 
The little daisies kiss my feet, 
The blackbird’s call is clear and sweet, 
And care is far away. 


A solemn peace lies on my heart, 

So lately wont to throb and smart, 
And chafe at human ills; 

I lift my face to feel the breeze 

That wanders through the budding trees, 
And shakes the daffodils. 


How sweet they show to weary eyes, 
These hardy yellow blooms that rise 
On slender fluted stalks! 
They need no culture, thought, or care, 
But spring with spring-time, free and fair, 
O’er all our common walks. 


On meadow green, by leafy hedge, 
In woodland shade, and rushy sedge, 
By little lowly rills; 
While yet the north wind blows his blast, 
Before the storm and sleet are past, 
Laugh out the daffodils. 


They rise this year from last year’s grave, 
And all their golden tassels wave 
As blithely now as then. 
So I, who love their beauty so, 
Rise up this year from last year’s woe, 
And gather flowers again. 


What though from many a dream I part, 
I feel the spring-time in my heart, 
My tired sorrows cease. 
I whisper to the yellow flowers, 
“This year shall bring me summer hours, 
And deeper, surer peace.” 


What though the feet that walked with mine 
Through last year’s days of shade and shine, 
Among my native hills, 
Have wandered from my side, and I 
Stand lonely under God’s blue sky, 
Among the daffodils ; 


What though the hand which held my own 
In love’s own clasp, while love’s own tone 
Grew tender unto pain, 
Has left my poor hand thin and cold— 
I bring the trusting heart of old 
To these bright flowers again. 


AS LONG AS SHE LIVED! 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avruor or “Poor Humanrry,” “Lrrrte Kate 
Kinsy,” “ For Hee Saxe,” “Carry’s Con- 
ression,” “Sroonn-Covsrs Sanau,” Eto. 











BOOK II. 
A fallen Fortune. 





CHAPTER XV. 
A LOVE STORY. 


Mase. Wesrsroox was not prepared for the 
announcement with which Dorcas had startled 
her. She had expected to h =r of a lover and a 
lover’s quarrel, and of Brian as the man who had 
helped to mar the match; but that this weak, 
impulsive girl, crying and wringing her hands be- 
fore her again, should have taken that great step 
in life which leads to happiness or misery, and 
knows no neutral , was beyond her grasp 
of ht for the first few moments following 
the revelation. 

“You married, child !—you married!” she could 
only say. 

She was sorry, too, and the tears came rushing 
to her own eyes at the thought of all that the 

jage implied. She was sure already that trou- 

ble had come to Dorcas, possibly repentance for 
a rash act which there was no undoing, although 
the cares and griefs of existence were only just 
i It had been a wild wooing, and the 
was to be gathered by her who had 
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short laugh, “he has not had much chance at 
” 
“Never mind the money. Tell me of yourself. 
Who is your husband ? what is he? where is he ? 
Why does he keep away from you all this time ?” 
“He will come for me to-morrow,” answered 


“ Released !” 

“Yes—from prison.” 

Mabel drew a quick breath of surprise. 

“What has he done, then ?” she inquired. 

“ Nothing—much,” she added, quaintly, after 
a moment’s pause. “He was a soldier when he 
first came to St. Lazarus. His uncle was one of 
the pensioners, and he used to call and see him, 
and so we met. When grandfather found out 
we loved each other, he was angry, and told Brian ; 
and Brian did his best to separate us. It was the 
first thing my brother had ever failed in, and it 
made him hate us both.” 

“No, no; don’t say that, Dorcas.” 

“We married without grandfather's knowl- 
edge; but Brian found it out, of course. He 
finds out every thing.” 

“ And he was angry at your want of confidence 
—at your rashness?” said Mabel. “I am not 
surprised.” 

“T said it was hate, not anger,” replied Dor- 
cas. “He set himself to find out every thing 
about poor Michael, as if it was his business 
rather than my own—as if I am not content to 
be my Michael’s wife. But he could not let us 
be; he discovered that Michael had once desert- 
ed from his regiment, as if that mattered now! 
My husband had been treated badly by the com- 
manding officer, and he ran away, as hundreds 
have done before him.” 

“ Well?” 

“He was caught and sentenced,” continued 
Dorcas. “It was his first offense, and the court- 
martial was not hard on him. But after we were 
married, he ran away again; for he had been treat- 
ed badly again, you must understand.” 

“ And he was caught again ?” said Mabel. 
“Yes, because Brian would not help him—be- 
cause he could have concealed him in the muse- 
um till the morning; and he shut the door against 
him in the streets, where he was captured, poor 
fellow, that very night. There,” cried Dorcas, 
with fresh excitement evidencing itself, “that is 
the brother you wonder I don’t love. You see 
what a life of misery and suspense he has cre- 
ated for me.” 

“And what was your husband’s second sen- 
tence ?” asked Mabel, without comment upon 
Dorcas’s last remark. 

“Six months’ imprisonment in the cells of 
Penton Barracks. And they expire to-day—this 
very day,” cried Dorcas, clapping her hands to- 
gether, “and he will be free to-morrow. Free to 
claim his money, to purchase his discharge— 
which the lawyers have already been working 
for—free to show that he is as brave and honor- 
able and unselfish as those who have looked 
down upon him all his life.” 

“Meaning your brother again. 
you are too hard upon your brother.” 

“Michael will be free,” said Dorcas, “and we 
only ask your confidence for a few short weeks. 
Will you give it both of us ?” 

“T do not know your husband, Dorcas,” was 
the answer, “but you have my confidence al- 
ready.” 

“Have confidence in him, then, for my sake. 
Take my word for once that the money—” 

“Hush, hush; have we not agreed to let the 
money question rest ?” 

“But you are poor, and we are rich by your 
means. You—” 

“ Dorcas, I will hear no more of this.” 

“You will have faith in him?” Dorcas urged 
again; “say Yes.” 

“For your sake—Yes.” 

“And you will not leave England for some 
weeks—say, eight weeks more ?” 

“T will make no further promises,” said Mabel; 
“only to say that I will not run away to America 
without fair notice to you and your brother.” 

“Very well,” said Dorcas, with a sigh ; “I think 
that will be enough to promise me just now.” 

She was silent, until a movement of Mabel’s 
roused her from her reverie. 

“You have not forgotten that there are seven- 
ty pounds of my grandfather’s money toward the 
expenses which we have to meet,” said Dorcas ; 
“but it is a sum that will not go very far; and 
there are heavy legacy duties and probate duties, 
and so on, which Brian will make good in time out 
of his own pocket. He told me that himself.” 

“Poor Brian! as if I would rob him of his 
savings.” 

“ But—” 

“ But I will not forever talk about this money,” 
said Mabel, with a petulant stamp of her little foot ; 
“there will be time enough presently for you and 
me to consider what is just and right to both of 
us.” 


Oh, Dorcas, 


“Very well,” said Dorcas, submissively. 

“ Now tell me of your courtship and marriage. 
That will be a love story in which I am sure to 
be interested.” 

“Yon are very good to say so.” 

“Does your father know of this marriage ?” 

“T do not know my father yet,” she answered, 
so mournfully that Mabel hastened to change the 
subject. 

“ And this soldier-husband of yours. How old 
is he?” 

“He was twenty-one last August.” 

“So young!” exclaimed Mabel. “Why, you 
were boy and girl when you were married.” 

“ Almost,” said Dorcas, blushing ; “ but we un- 
derstood each other’s heart, and did not marry 
in haste. It was a long courtship for us.” 

“Indeed. Now tell me all about it.” 

Dorcas was not loath to respond. She had found 
& sympathetic listener in Mabel Westbrook, who 
was anxious to read the new love story for her- 
self. It was the first time in Dorcas Halfday’s life 
that she could tell the whole truth of her strong 
love—it was the first man or woman who had ever 
cared to hear her. There was an outburst of con- 


fidence at once—the first natural, unrestrained 
confidence of girlhood, which had in Dorcas been 
ever checked by the grave, matter-of-fact minds 





Dorcas. “He will be released to-morrow.” 


It was a commonplace love story, with which 
we have no occasion to trouble the reader in de- 
tail, but Dorcas spoke of it as a strange romance, 
and painted her love in those glowing colors which 
love ever gives to the fancy-picture it reveres. 

A chance meeting leading on to appointments, 
to affection, and then discovery precipitating a 
crisis that, with more tact and consideration, 
might have been avoided. A foolish and a secret 
marriage—a husband-soldier—a deserter—a story 
that might have ended miserably, even tragical- 
ly, and the sequel of which was still difficult to 
ess at. 

The latter thought crossed Mabel Westbrook’s 
mind, not that of the girl by her side, with her 
soul in her confession. To Dorcas this was the 
end of all trials and temptations, and the begin- 
ning of the bliss to which she had looked for- 
ward, and wondered when it would come about, 
and in what guise. Here was the romance which 
her brother would have marred, and it was ending 
pleasantly and brightly, and with a happy-ever- 
afterward dénouement. There were no doubts to 
cross her, and the faith she had had in the boy- 
lover remained with the young husband whom 
she was to meet again to-morrow. 

Yes, Dorcas was very weak, thought Mabel, 
but very trusting, and thus altogether womanly. 
Very sanguine too, and knowing, after all, so lit- 
tle of real life and human nature, that the elder 
girl could only shudder at the intensity and pathos 
of her rhapsody. 

“T hope he will be always good to you,” said 
Mabel, “for you deserve it for your faith in 
him.” 

“ He has faith in me too,” said Dorcas. 
loves me very much.” 

“T am glad to hear it.” 

“T was a wild, uncared-for girl when he took a 

fancy to me; I was not worth a penny in the 

world, so he did not come running after my 

money,” said Dorcas. 

“Tt is pleasant to be sought for one’s self,” 

replied Mabel, musingly. 

“Oh, I know of whom you are thinking !” 

cried Dorcas. 

“Of whom ?” 

“Mr, Angelo Salmon and the night when he 

came here. You are beginning to wonder where 
he is, and why he has not been to see you since. 

Oh, Miss Westbrook, if you don’t mind my say- 

ing so, I am sure you love him,” said Dorcas, tim- 

idly, and as if expectant of a tender revelation 

in return for her own. 

“ Hush, hush, Dorcas ; I was not thinking of 
Mr. Salmon. I am never likely to fall in love 
with him; I respect him too much,” she added, 
almost satirically. 

“You would not love any body you did not—” 
began Dorcas, in a wondering tone, before she 
broke into a merry laugh, and said, “Ah! you 
are jesting with me. Iam so pleased to see your 
smiles again !” 

“ Have I not been smiling lately ?” 

“ Not in the old bright way, I fancy.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Mabel, in reply. “But I 
did not know you were keeping a careful watch 
over me. However, Dorcas, I am not grieving 
for the absence of any man.” 

“ But you miss Mr. Salmon a little, do you not?” 
asked the pertinacious girl. 

“T should miss any friend a little,” answered 
Mabel, “even though I recommended him to go 
away for a while.” 

“Yes, as you did Mr. Salmon. But—” 

“ And we will talk no more of this, Dorcas,” 
said Mabel, interrupéing her. “The hour is late, 
and you have business of importance to transact 
to-morrow. Where do you meet your brother ? 
At the museum ?—or,” she added, after a little 
pause, “ will he call for you here ?” 

“ At the museum,” answered Dorcas. 

Mabel asked no further questions, and Dorcas 
gathered her letters together preparatory to de- 
parture. When she was ready, she dropped sud- 
denly on her knees before her mistress, and 


said, 
been so bad a girl, have I?” 


“ He 


“T have not 
“No, child, no. 


‘any 
only loving my Michael too well.” 
“He and you will love each other too well, I 
hope, to the end of your lives,” said Mabel. 
“There, good-night.” 
“Good-night. And—you will trust me and 


think the best of us? God 

bless you, Miss Mabel, and make you as happy as 
myself! For all past kindness, interest in me, 
love for me—let me say love !—I give you the 
thanks of my heart.” 

“That sounds like a farewell, Dorcas.” 

“No, no; not yet,” answered Dorcas, as she 
rose from her knees, and, after a sudden kiss on 
Mabel’s cheek, went quickly from the room. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
BRIAN BRINGS THE NEWS. 


Dorcas Hatrpay left early the next morning 
to keep her appointment with her brother. There 
was to be a preliminary conference in Brian’s 
room at the museum—a last ordeal for Dorcas, 
perhaps—before they met the solicitor at the dis- 
trict registry at Penton, and a certain Michael Séw- 
ell stepped from his soldier’s cell into the fore- 
igg and took his rich young wife to his arms. 

he did not go away in high spirits; only two 
deep red spots on her cheeks were evidence of 
the excitement which it had become her task to 
suppress. She scarcely spoke to Mabel. Strange- 
ly enough, with the morning following her con- 
fession there seemed to have arisen an embarrass- 
ing reserve. A few words from Mabel would 





about her. 





them. She was glad to think for herself, and of 
herself; and it was only when Dorcas was on the 
point of departure that the old confidence was 
— Dorcas Halfday was as white as a ghost 
then. 

“T am going,” she said, very slowly, and in a 
low voice. “Have you any thing more to say to 
me?” 

“No, Dorcas. Except,” Mabel added, sudden- 
ly, “that I would be calm and patient in your 
place to-day.” 

“Tt is hardly possible.” 

“T hope you will not return to me and say you 
have exchanged hard words with your brother,” 
Mabel said. 

“T will put up with all his reproaches, if you 
wish it,” answered Dorcas, submissively. 

“T wish it. But why should he reproach you ?” 
“ He will reproach all of us,” replied Dorcas— 
“the lawyer, Michael, and myself. He will tell 
us we are all that is bad; but I will not say a 
word in reply. Ihave promised you.” 

She put both her hands in Mabel’s, and looked 
wistfully at her again. 

“You remember all that I said last night, Miss 
Mabel ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And all you have promised too ?” 

“Yes,” said Mabel, for the second time. 
“Thank you,” she answered, with strange hu- 
mility. 

Mabel regarded her curiously, and Dorcas look- 
ed away from her, as if afraid to meet her gaze. 
“Have you any thing more to say to me?” Ma- 
bel asked. “Is there lurking behind all this com- 
plication the shadow of another mystery ?” 
“Why should you think that ?” 

“You look disturbed.” 

“Heaven only knows what is lurking in the 
background ; but I have said that I have faith in 
its being happiness. Pray believe as I do,” she 
cried, with all her old impulsiveness. 

“Very well, Dorcas; I will try.” 

“ Good-by.” 

Another wistful look at Mabel Westbrook. 

“ May I kiss you, as I did last night,” she said, 
“as a friend?” 

“To be sure,” was the reply. “ Have you not 
been always my friend? Did not your careful 
nursing of me at Datchet Bridge make you my 
friend for life ?” 

“Thank you for saying as much to me—at the 
last, like this.” 

Then Dorcas kissed her, and Mabel saw that 
there were tears brimming in her eyes. She did 
not trouble Dorcas with a repetition of a question 
to which an answer somewhat evasive had been 
returned ; she would leave it to a more fitting op- 
portunity. On the brink of her good fortune Bri- 
an’s sister was hardly herself, and the time was 
not ripe to question her too closely. Dorcas’s life 
was beginning in earnest for the first time. The 
husband was returning in the golden sunrise, and 
the heaven above them was radiant with glori- 
ous coloring. The sun was in her eyes, and this 
poor being was dazzled and blinded by it, and 
could not see her way yet. The hour was unfit- 
ting to solve new mysteries or to grow suspicious 
that the old had not been fully explained. Let 
Mabel Westbrook believe as Dorcas did, if it were 
possible. She had promised to try. 

Mabel followed Dorcas to the door to see the 
last of her. 

Outside in the country road, walking up and 
down, as if for warmth and exercise, the quick 
glance of Mabel Westbrook detected the bent fig- 
ure of a brother of St. Lazarus. 

“(Can that be Peter Scone?” asked Mabel. 

“ Yes; he is waiting for me,” answered Dorcas. 
“Tt is an odd escort into Penton city, but he in- 
sists upon it.” 

“Why did you not tell me he was going with 

‘ou ?” . 

“The wretch!’ cried Dorcas, with sudden ve- 
hemence; “as if I would let him trouble your 
mind as he does mine!” 

“ This is not confidence between us.” 

“You would not read the letters last night; 
there were his among the number, asking, beg- 
ging, threatening for his hush-money.” 

“ Hush-money ?” 

“Yes. I promised him money if he would keep 
silence as to my father’s attack u him,” ex- 
plained Dorcas. “I did not know the whole truth 
of that story then; but as it led toward the dis- 
covery of the will, it does not matter much. Save 
that when restitution comes,” she added, “ you 
will be so much the poorer woman.” 

“Oh yes,” said Mabel, wearily, almost doubt- 
fully. She had no thought of the money coming 
back by any means into her possession, and an 
allusion to it now displeased her, the reader is 
aware. 

Dorcas went into the high-road and joined 
Peter Scone, and in this singular company she 
turned her back upon the home which she had 
shared with Mabel Westbrook. Mabel watched 
the meeting, even faintly responded to the rais- 
ing of Peter Scone’s hat, a large hard hat, which 
he wore on special occasions, and when off duty 
at St. Lazarus, and then closed the door and re- 
turned to her little sitting-room. 

“What will be the end of this?” Mabel said 
to herself, “and what am I waiting for, I won- 
der? Surely something strange will find its way 
here before the day is out.” ‘ 

Mabel Westbrook, like most women, it is evi- 
dent, had her superstitious moments, although it 
was natural that Dorcas’s half-confidence should 
give her mental food for speculation. Dorcas 
had asked for implicit trust, but had not trusted 
her implicitly, Mabel began to consider; but then 
Dorcas was unlike other women, and had had a 
strange world of her own to grow up in. Mabel 
did not distrust her, at all events, and she had 
the patience to wait, she thought, until Dorcas 
returned and threw more light upon the anteced- 
ents. 





have broken through this, but Mabel did not speak 





She was not quite certain as to the amount of 
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patience she possessed when the day had passed, 
and the shadows of the autumn night were upon 
her. She had expected Dorcas home before the 
evening. The husband would have to return to 
the barracks, and the brother’s company had nev- 
er been desirable; and when it was striking nine 
by a little time-piece on the mantel-shelf, Mabel 

w uneasy, and for the first time doubtful 
whether she should look upon the face of her 
young companion again. Dorcas’s impulse of the 
preceding evening, her reserve before quitting 
the house that morning, suggested at last a new 
and strong suspicion, which the deepening night 
only helped to strengthen. 

There was a knock at the door at last, and 
Mabel took courage from it, although it was a 
noisy summons, and unlike Dorcas’s general ap- 
peal for admittance to the establishment. Mabel 
Westbrook was overanxious: she rose and peep- 
ed into the narrow passage as the landlady open- 
ed the door, she came forward tremblingly as a 
man’s deep voice mentioned her own name, and 
Brian Halfday stepped into the house. 

“Oh, she is not coming back, then?” cried 
Mabel, at once. 

“ No, Miss Westbrook, she is not coming back,” 
answered Brian. 

“T was afraid so. 
bad news.” 

Mabel returned to the room, and Brian Half- 
day followed her and closed the door behind him, 
skillfully cutting off the entrance of the landlady, 
who was also interested in the case, and wanted 
her information on the spot. 

Mabel sank into the chair she had recently 
quitted, and pressed one fair hand across her 
eyes, while Brian took off his hat, and rather im- 
petuously pitched it into the corner. The hat was 
a bad one and deserved shabby treatment, possi- 
bly—at all events its owner had no respect for 
it. Brian had come into the room looking hard 
and grim enough, but the first expression of Ma- 
bel’s regret and disappointment softened his feat- 
ures wondrously. 

He did not sit down, but stood on the hearth- 
rug, with his hand upon the mantel-piece regard- 
ing her with great interest. 

“Bad news,” he said, echoing Mabel’s last 
words ; “is it bad news that tells you Dorcas has 
left for good ?” 

“Why should it not be ?” 

“Tt was a false position, 
you.” 

“J don’t know,” said Mabel, hesitatingly ; “I 
think she was true, although not inclined to trust 
me altogether. Does she send any message to 
me ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why do you keep it from me ?”’ asked Mabel, 
almost sharply. 

He winced at her new tone before he said, 

“She bade me tell you she would write in a 
few days. She desired your best thoughts for 
her until you heard from her again.” 

“ And that ig all?” 

“That is all,” responded Brian. 

“T will await her letter before I judge her 
hastily for this sudden flight,” said Mabel. 

“You are always generous.” 

“No; lam simply just. Where is she?” 

“With her father.” 

Mabel was surprised at the announcement, and 
looked quickly toward Brian. 

“Mr. William Halfday has fully proved to the 
satisfaction of his daughter and Mr. Sewell, his 
son-in-law, the bona fides of his past transactions,” 
Brian dryly continued. “He was the first to hear 
of a will being im existence. He came to me 
with the news, but I received him churlishly, he 
tells his friends; he quarreled with Peter Scone 
about it, and, for his daughter’s sake, he went 
straight to his solicitor, Mr. Eversham, and begged 
that gentleman to make every inquiry, and to 
cease all efforts to obtain letters of administra- 
tion for himself, until the mystery was cleared up. 
You see, Miss Westbrook, there is a considerable 
amount of unselfishness in our family, after all.” 

An expression of pain passed over Mabel’s face. 

“T am tired of your satire,” she murmured. 
“Speak to me plainly, and in sober earnest, Mr. 
Halfday.” 

He accepted the reproof with strange humility, 
and attempted no defense. 

“ Dorcas has gone away with her father. Mi- 
chael Sewell thought it the more natural proceed- 
ing, and she was anxious to oblige her husband,” 
he continued. “In a few weeks the discharge 
of that gentleman from military service will be 
obtained, and he will have time to consider how 
to act with regard to yourself. Meanwhile, Miss 
Westbrook, he removes her from the sphere of 
your influence as the wiser policy.” 

“Ts this satire too?” asked Mabel. 

“No; it is the plain truth, which I am deeply 
sorry to convey to you,” he answered. 

“ Because—” 

“ Because it adds to the shadows by which we 
are surrounded—because,” he added, more pas- 
sionately, “the name of Halfday will, every hour 
of your life, grow more hateful to you.” 

“No,” said Mabel, “ it will not.” 

“Tt should. We have imbittered your life; we 
have robbed you; we have left you defenseless.” 

“Oh! I can defend myself, I hope; and for 
what has happened, neither you nor your sister is 
to blame.” 

“You are poor.” 

“Yes.” 

“You are very poor—you know you are,” he 
said, with his voice raised to a higher pitch. 
“You are keeping back from me the exact posi- 
tion in which you stand.” 

“Surely you do not consider yourself my fa- 
ther-confessor,” said Mabel, half saucily, half an- 

ly. 
oi consider you, Miss Westbrook, as the one 
motive of my life.” 

Mabel colored, and looked away from him. 

“J told you this in the.church-yard of Datchet 


I have been expecting this 


She was not true to 











Bridge, and I have sworn it with every day that 
has passed since. You are a deeply injured wom- 
an, Heaven knows; and hate me as you may, as 
you must, I am pledged to live for you and your 
future interests. Therefore,” he added, in a less 
impetuous tone, and, indeed, assuming so sudden- 
ly a precise and business air, that Mabel’s keen 
senze of humor brought a smile to her lips, “I 
shall feel obliged by your informing me how much 
money you have left in the world.” 

[To BE OONTINUED.] 





A. T. STEWART. 
Br ONE WHO KNEW HI™. 


LEXANDER TURNEY STEW ART, the mer- 

chant prince, who died on Monday, April 10, 
was born, according to his own statement, Octo- 
ber 12, 1808, at the village of Lisburn, a few miles 
from Belfast, Ireland. His family emigrated from 
Scotland during the seventeenth century, and his 
ancestors for several generations were respectable 
farmers. His father died when he was only three 
days old, and on his mother’s marrying again, the 
boy was adopted by his grandfather, with whom 
he went to reside. He was educated at the Bel- 
fast Academy, and afterward entered college ; but 
on the death of his grandfather he abandoned, 
by the advice of his guardian, a worthy Quaker, 
his collegiate studies, which he had begun with a 
view to entering the ministry, and was appren- 
ticed to a grocer in Belfast. This was done upon 
the condition that if, after a month’s trial, he was 
dissatisfied with the business, he should be re- 
leased; otherwise, he was to pay the sum of £400 
for his four years’ apprenticeship. A trial of a 
single week, during which his dainty hands were 
smeared with molasses, and soiled with paste while 
engaged in making paper bags, satisfied Stewart ; 
and so, withdrawing from the shop in disgust, he 
returned to his Quaker guardian at Lisburn, and 
said, “I have decided to try my fortune in the 
New World.” A week later, having been fur- 
nished with means and letters of introduction, 
young Stewart, then seventeen years of age, sailed 
for New York. Among his letters was one of 
a highly complimentary character addressed to 
the late Abraham Bell by the Lisburn Society of 
Friends, recommending him as an accomplished, 
intelligent, and honest young man who was seek- 
ing a career of some kind in the United States. 
A few years ago the great merchant offered Bell’s 
family two thousand dollars for that letter, but 
their search for it proved unsuccessful, It was 
never found. 

After spending upward of a year in traveling, 
in study, in field-sports—of which in early life 
Stewart was exceedingly fond—and participating 
in the pleasures of New York society, he taught 
in a school in Roosevelt Street conducted by a 
brother of the Belfast grocer with whom he had 
the week’s experience of paste and molasses. 
Among the pupils at that school was Fletcher 
Harper, the senior member of the house of Har- 
per & Brothers. Stewart acted as an assistant 
in this institution for upward of a year, and, on 
coming of age, he returned to Ireland to receive 
his patrimony, upon the interest of which he had 
been supported in part in his adopted country. 
By the advice of a friend, he invested the entire 
sum, amounting to about $10,000, in Irish linens, 
laces, and trimmings, with which he embarked 
for New York. Finding out the owner of a va- 
cant store, No. 283 Broadway, that Stewart and 
his friends thought would answer his purpose, 
he called upon him. “But I should not have 
done so,” said the young merchant to the writer, 
“had I known that the previous tenant failed. 
Quackenbos—for that was the owner’s name,” 
continued Stewart— was a large man, and I found 
him seated with his legs on a chair, all bandaged 
with flannels. ‘Who are you? he said, somewhat 
gruffly; and then added, after my business had 
been stated, ‘ Who knows you?’ ‘Jacob Clinch,’ 


I replied. ‘Ah! if Jacob Clinch knows you, it is 
all right. You can have the store for $375 per 
annum.’ And so, with the assistance of an ex- 


pert and a small boy, I began the business of 
selling dry-goods, my rule being to sell for one 
dollar what cost me an English shilling. Now, I 
have to be satisfied with ten per cent. profit.” 

The following year Stewart was married to the 
daughter of Jacob Clinch, who survives him; and 
from the sunny morning in October, 1825, when 
he opened his small shop, his business career 
was for fifty-one years one of uninterrupted 
and, it may be added, unparalleled prosperity. 
When asked, within a year, by a young friend 
why he did not abandon business and have a few 
years’ rest and recreation after working for half 
a century as few men have ever toiled, Stewart 
replied: “My pleasure and happiness are in my 
business, and will always be, so long as a kind 
God permits me to possess my mental and bodily 
faculties. I am never so happy as when I go 
down on a bright morning and find the store filled 
with thousands of the dear ladies, and see every 
thing that I have planned and projected going on 
smoothly and successfully. Only in one single 
poirit have I failed there. My sales do not yet 
quite equal the sum on which I have set my 
heart. I wish my daily sales to average one hun- 
dred thousand dollars !” 

Mr. Stewart justly deserved the compliment 
paid to him recently by a friend, who dedicated a 
work to him as “the first of American merchants 
and philanthropists.” In addition to the unher- 
alded thousands that he has during a period of 
twoscore years given to various objects and per- 
sons, we may here recall his ship-load of provis- 
ions sent to his native land at the period of the 
famine, on which occasion he gave a free passage 
to as many emigrants as could be comfortably 
accommodated. One hundred and thirty-nine, 
nearly one-half of the number being young wom- 
en, availed themselves of the great merchant’s 
generosity, and came to this country in the re- 
turning vessel. To the suffering women of Chi- 








cago he sent, at the time of the conflagration, the 
sum of $50,000; and to the starving French he 
sent, at the close of the Franco-German war, a 
ship-load of flour. About the same time he also 
forwarded, for the relief of a district of Prussia 
suffering by reason of a failure in their principal 
crops, a handsome sum of money, for which he 
received a beautiful letter of thanks from the 
Crown Princess, Victoria’s eldest daughter. The 
great iron building on Fourth Avenue, New York, 
erected at a cost of $1,000,000, is expected short- 
ly to be opened for the noble object of affording 
homes for about fifteen hundred working-girls, 
where they will enjoy at a trifling cost all the 
comforts and many of the luxuries of the wealth- 
ier classes, 

The merchant prince was a firm believer in 
luck, and was also an inheritor of superstition, 
so frequently met with among all classes of his 
native land. For the first he appeared to have 
abundant reason in the many marvelous instances 
of luck, pure and simple, that occurred to him- 
self during his long business career, the details of 
which our space will not at present permit us to 
give; of the latter a single instance will suffice. 
He had a superstitious dread of sitting down at 
a table with thirteen persons. At one of his din- 
ner parties an expected guest was detained by 
sudden illness, and it was evident to those well 
acquainted with Stewart that he was in great dis- 
tress at the thought of being obliged to sit down 
with thirteen persons. The warm grasp of the 
hand and the grateful look that he gave a young 
gentleman who came to his relief by inventing 
some excuse for asking permission to withdraw 
from the dinner party, and in that way relieving 
his superstitious friend, will never be forgotten 
by him, as his considerate deed was never for- 
gotten by Mr. Stewart. 

About the middle of March the great merchant 
had another dinner party, on which occasion it 
again happened that owing to the non-arrival of 
a guest, who, at the last moment, announced his 
inability to be present, there were the dreaded 
thirteen. On this occasion no considerate guest 
came to his relief, and Mr. Stewart was most un- 
willingly compelled to lead the way to his prince- 
ly dining hall. The dinner party of thirteen over, 
the guests, after an hour spent in the Stewart 
Gallery—incomparably the finest in this country 
—took their departure, and the merchant prince 
retired to his bed, from which he never rose 
again. That dreaded dinner was his. last on 
earth. 

Mr. Stewart was buried in the family vault in 
St. Mark’s Church-yard on Thursday, the 13th, 
and near him lie the remains of his mother and 
his two children, who died in infancy. The great 
merchant was the last of his race; but there is 
little danger of the name of Alexander T. Stew- 
art being soon forgotten by the thousands who 
have been and will hereafter be blessed by his 
benefactions. He will long continue to “live 
upon many memories,” though “ with the buried 
gone.” 





\AYINGS AND DOINGS. 
6 hye time draws near when those who intend 
visiting the Centennial, and are at liberty to 
choose their date, will be making their choice. 
Many must go when they can, or not at all. But 
as the Exhibition is to be open, it is said, to the 
end of October, or nearly six months, there is 
much to be considered, by those who are free, 
upon the best time for going. Of course the 
opening exercises will attract thousands. They 
are appointed for May 10, have been widely an- 
nounced, and are attractive. But at this time 
there is likely to be a certain air of raw newness 
about the grounds and buildings, many things 
will be incomplete or yet absent, and many of 
the new hotels, it seems probable, will scarcely 
be in running order. June will be in many re- 
spects a pleasant month. The weather will be 
at its best. The great show will be more com- 
plete than in May, yet still fresh. The people 
will yet be active and enthusiastic. But the 
joo arma! of the opening will be over, that of 
ndependence-day yet to come. We suppose it 
safe to predict that the Fourth of July will be 
celebrated at Philadelphia this summer in the 
“highest style of art.’” Those who mourn that 
they miss the speeches and music of May will 
do well to try for the cannon and fire-works of 
July. But the crowd will now approach its 
height, and the discomforts and expenses will 
attain their maximum. August is too far off for 
clear prophecy; but we anticipate a somewhat 
quieter, more leisurely season then. The heat 
of the city will be more oppressive, and a shade 
of languor and weariness will perhaps begin to 
creep over the scene. As September opens and 
October draws near, the crowd of sight-seers 
will diminish, accommodations will grow cheap- 
er and less luxurious, the novelty and freshness 
of the show will be gone. But now, if at any 
time, will be the period for buying bargains. 
Many an exhibitor, it may be, will offer at a dis- 
count wares he has been displaying for weeks, 
rather than ship the show-worn samples home 
again. 





Egyptian ladies would regard it as highly in- 
decorous to display upon the streets the attrac- 
tions nature has bestowed upon them, or the 
magnificence of their dress. When they go 
about the streets of Cairo on shopping expedi- 
tions, they cover themselves with a dismal robe 
of black. As a general rule, whatever they are 
compelled to exhibit to the public gaze is of a 
pee oa frequently amounting to ugliness, 
while what they reserve for private inspection 
is gorgeous and ornate in the extreme. 





A terrible story is told in the Moscow Gazette 
of a party who were traveling on sledges, not 
very far from the city of Moscow. A troop of 
wolves attacked them, and only one person suc- 
ceeded in making his escape ; twenty-three were 
torn in pieces. 





At a recent meeting of the State Charities Aid 
Society, in this city, a resolution was passed giv- 
ing authority to a special committee of the as- 
sociation, then at work inspecting public insti- 
tutions in Europe, to add honorary members to 








the association. Among those added was Miss 
Octavia Hill, who has done so much toward im- 
proving English tenement-houses. The i- 
tion of honorary member was also offered to Flor- 
ence Nightingale, but she declined it, although 
she expressed great interest in the work of the 
association. 








The ancient Egyptians never gave a feast with- 
out placing a skeleton in full view of the guests. 
Let us not follow their barbarous example. Ev- 
ery body has troubles, but what is the use of 
always holding them up to view? Is it not bet- 
ter to be cheerful, and show the sunny side, not 
merely to visitors, but within the family circle? 





Free admission tickets will be issued for the 
Centennial, of two kinds—one for prominent of- 
ficials, and the other for exhibitors, employés, 
and newspaper correspondents. The former 
will be printed on heavy bond paper in square 
note-sized sheets, and the others will be in the 
shape of a two-leaved book of card-board. Each 
recipient of the latter must have his photograph 
inserted on the third page before the Ist of June, 
or the ticket will be void. 





At the present time the Desert of Sahara is 
being explored by M. Largeau. His special ob- 
ject is to discover an easy route by which the 
wealth of Central Africa can be brought to Eu- 
ropean markets. 





There seems to be a general desire—at least in 
many parts of our country—thut this Centennial 
year should witness the planting of numerous 
shade trees. Special efforts are being made in 
some New England towns to accomplish this 
result. The time for tree-planting is just at 
hand, and all who engage in this good work 
may have the satisfaction of feeling that they 
are doing a substantial service for coming gen- 
erations. The beauty and healthfulness of many 
a city and village would be greatly increased by 
the addition of shade trees. 





An English school-mistress was recently fined 
‘twenty-five dollars and costs.”” Her offense was 
this: Among the children in her charge was a lit- 
tle child of two years, whom she punished so se- 
verely for some trifling fault that its mother aft- 
erward counted sixteen bruises on its back. The 
child was seized with fits, and died within six 
weeks. A society for the prevention of cruelty 
to children would not be amiss in England. 





We learn from an exchange that a Detroit seed 
firm recently moved six and a half sacks of its 
catalogues to Windsor, Ontario, and there mailed 
them to persons in the United States, saving 
$3170 by the transaction, or cheating the Unit- 
ed States revenue, as some call it, out of that 
amount. The charge for what is known as 
‘* third-class mail matter’’ in the United States 
is four times as much as is charged for the same 
class in Canada. Under the late postal arrange- 
ment between the two countries, the United 
States and Canada each agree to take charge of 
the other’s mails without charge. Hence the 
Detroit transaction. 


Fifteen hundred canary-birds on exhibition at 
the Crystal Palace, London! The sight was de- 
lightful, so visitors said, and the sound most 
melodious. Such a variety of canaries one could 
scarcely conceive: delicate canaries whose plum- 
age was no deeper than a pale primrose, with 
sleek heads and long dainty legs; canaries with 
breast and wings of amber, orange, or even al- 
most a red color; canaries with a sober peruke 
of flaxen feathers, or a pert little top-knot of 
dark thread-like feathers, worn as saucily as a 
school-girl’s hat. Some bore a quaint air of con- 
templatidn, others d scornful, aristocratic as- 
pect; some were fussy, others jolly, others still 
looked wickedly mischievous. All were full of 
song, and now and then, as by general consent, 
there was a grand chorus-like outburst of music. 





In the Physician and Pharmacist the employ- 
ment of acid tannate of iron as a local remedy in 
diphtheria is strongly recommended. It may be 
prepared by the addition of one ounce of the mu- 
riated tincture of iron to one of a strong solu- 
tion of tannin, and applied by means of a brush 
to the diseased throat, or elsewhere, as the case 
may be; or, what is perhaps a still better way, 
apply the muriated tincture of iron in full 
strength to the diseased part with a brush, 
wait a few moments, then apply the solution of 
tannin in the same way, thus forming a union 
of the two at the point of disease. In a short 
time the extent of the disease is clearly seen, in 
consequence of the discoloration of the diseased 
tissue. And if the system be properly nourish- 
ed and stimulated, rapid improvement generally 
follows. 





A few weeks ago an immense ledge of rock, 
weighing about two thousand tons, broke away 
from Lookout Mountain, in Tennessee. Falling 
down some forty or fifty feet, it was dashed into 
thousands of pieces, which went whirling down 
the steep declivity. The crash was terrific, and 
as the huge masses went rolling down the 
mountain -side, the tops of forest trees were 
twisted together, their trunks were snapped like 
reeds, and every thing was swept before them. 
Immense clouds of dust were raised, and the 
earth was shaken for a great distance around. 
The shock was violently felt by men a quarter 
of a mile distant. The effect combined all the 
sublimity of a thunder-storm and the terror of 
an earthquake. Another portion of the ledge 
gives indication of falling soon. 





That good landlords will tend to make good 
tenants la being proved by the benevolent work 
of Miss Octavia ain among the London poor. 
Having seen the tyranny exercised over the poor 
by a low class of landlords, and the miserable 
condition of the dwellings which were rented, 
she resolved to try an experiment. Mr. Ruskin 
advanced money, and three dirty, dilapidated 
houses were purchased and put in thorough re- 

ir. They were then let to tenants, wih the 
Fistinet understanding that the rent was to be 
regularly paid, and the premises kept clean in 
every respect. Miss Hill called frequently upon 
the tenants, encouraged them in their efforts to 
be tidy, made suggestions to them, and kept up 
a personal supervision of the houses. The ex- 

riment has been so successful that many 
riends have joined her labors, and other houses 





have been put under her general charge. 
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Spring Bonnets, Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1.—Waire Nearouitan Bonner, with turned-up brim in 
front. The crown is wound with blue gros grain ribbon, which is 
arranged in loops in front. Inside is a wreath of crocuses, Mar- 
guerites, and ivy leaves. 

Fig, 2.—Wnire Curr Boxnet. The turned-up brim is trimmed 
with a ruche of cream-colored gros grain fringed out, pink roses, 
and sprays of heath. Loops and ends of blue gros grain ribbon 
complete the trimming. 

Fig. 3.—YeELLow Straw Bonnet, trimmed with a piece of cream- 
colored tulle in the shape of a fichu, which is button-hole stitched 
on the edge with silk of the same color, and with a garland of 
Marguerites and a changeable bird. Strings of cream-colored 
gros grain. 






















Fig. 1.—Wmrr Neapouitan Bonvet. 


Agrafes and Buckle for Bonnets, 
Figs. 1-4. 

Tue agrafes shown by Figs. 1 and 3 are com- 
posed of gilt hoops, which are ornamented with 
plates of cut steel and with steel rosettes. 

The agrafe, Fig. 2, consists of six gilt rings of dif- 
ferent sizes, which are joined in the middle by means 
of a rosette ornamented with plates of cut steel. 

The buckle, Fig. 4, is ornamented with leaf- 
shaped pieees of oxidized silver, which are set to- 
gether in a half circle. 





THE LITERARY MALTREATMENT 
OF MUSIC. 
VHACKERAY is not the only English novelist 
of the present day who to an unknown piece 
of musie has given an unknown name, © In Mr. 


Fig. 1.—Vutver Basque.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 29-34. 


Fig. 3.—AGRAFE 
FoR Bonnets. 


HARPER'S BAZAN. 





Tcite Opera Hoop. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVI., Fig. $8. 


Fig. 3—Yeittow Srraw Bonyer. 


Black’s Three Feathers, when Wenna goes up to the 
house to see the old lady, she sits down to the piano, 
and afterward, in telling her sister what she has 
done, says that she played two Lieder and “ Beetho- 
ven’s Farewell”—aunder which title, when the piece 
has been sufficiently asked for, we may hope some day 
to see a companion to the “ Dream of St. Jerome” 
brought out. Very different in character from these 
errors as to the titles of works, or as to the existence 
of works which were never composed, is a mistake 
which disfigures one of the masterpieces of modern 
fiction. In the novel in question a “ perfect accord 
of descending fifths” is dwelt upon with a sort of 
rapture. Now, irrespective of all rules on the sub- 
ject, it would be sufficient to try an “accord of de- 
scending fifths” on the piano to see whether or not 
such a thing is even tolerable. It is to be feared, 
however, that in the highest literary circles a taste 
for sequences of fifths is on the increase. In a vol- 
ume of very charming songs by one of the most 
popular novelists of the day the purple cover is os- 
tentatiously adorned with a sequence of ascending 
fifths printed in notes of gold. 

Attention having onee been called to the matter, 
it need hardly be said that “accords of fifths” in 





Fig. 4.—BvckLe ror 
Bonnets. 
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music are neither desirable nor undesirable, but simply not to be 
thought of. Lucy and Stephen no more sang such intolerable 
sounds than Jules Janin saw live red lobsters—except, indeed, in 
his mind’s eye—when in a celebrated flight of fancy he described 
the lobster as the “Cardinal of the Sea.” Alfred de Musset 
placed Andalusians in Barcelona : 
* Avez-vous vu dans Barcelone, 
Une Andalouse au teint bruni?” 

But the Duke of Clarence (“God save noble Clarence,” etc.) went 
far beyond Musset, and proved himself as a natural historian at 
least the equal of Jules Janin. Growing enthusiastic about the 
clearness of the sea at Malta, His Royal Highness is reported to 
have exclaimed, “ At twenty fathoms, Sir, you could see the bot- 
tom red with lobsters, by G—d!” There may be red lobsters in 
the sea (dead ones), as there may be “sequences of fifths” in 
music. But neither would be delightful. 





Fig. 2—Wutre Cup Bonner. 


Ouida makes a guardsman so far forget him- 
self at an evening party as to propose to a 
young lady “ between two movements of a sym- 
phony.” Ouida or her hero may have had pe- 
culiarly bad luck; but as a general rule noth- 
ing so formidable as a symphony is presented 
at an evening party. 





Parasols, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 297. 

Tue parasol of black poult de soie shown by 
Fig. 1 is trimmed with a braiding of white silk 
round cord and with beads. Cut away the ma- 
terial inside of the design figures as shown by 
the illustration and underlay white silk. The 
parasol is edged with a ruffle of black poult de 
soie, which is cut on the bias, faced on the up- 
per edge with a bias strip of white silk, corded 





Fig. 2.—Vetvet Basqve.—Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 29-34, 
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with white silk on the under edge, and laid in box-pleats as shown 
by the illustration; the heading of each pleat is turned down and 
stitched. The lining is of white marceline, and the stick is of 


carved ivory. 

The parasol Fig, 2, of écru poult de soie, is furnished with a 
cover worked in wrov ht guipure and tulle application, and in lace 
stitch with fine threaa. A full-sized section of this cover is shown 
on page 292. The parasol is lined with white marceline. The 
“stick is of carved ivory. 

The parasol Fig. 3, of black faille, is bordered with a side-pleated 
ruffle of the material four inches and a half wide, hem-stitched on 

the under edge, and embroidered with écru saddler’s silk in satin 
and half-polka stitch and in point Russe. Lining of white mar- 


celine. Stick of carved black stained wood. 


Fig. 1.—Biack 


Herap-Dress or CrREAM-COLORED SerGe Ruppon. 


TAREES © BAEAE. 





Fig. 2.—Ecrv 
Pov_t DE Sore 


PouLt pe Sore 
PaRasoL. 


PaRaso. 


Head-Dress of Cream-colored Serge Ribbon. 


Tuts head-dress is arranged on a small three-cornered stiff lace 
foundation of ends of cream-colored serge ribbon four inches long 
The ends are raveled 


and three inches and three-quarters wide. 
out an inch and three-quarters deep at the bottom, and are laid in 
pleats at the top. A humming-bird trims the middle of the head- 
dress, as shown by the illustration. 


Head-Dress of Pink Serge Ribbon. 


Tuts head-dress is arranged on a stiff lace foundation of pale 
pink serge ribbon four inches wide, as shown by the illustration, 
and is ornamented with rose leaves and silver grasses. 


Fig. 3.—B Lack 
Falt_e Parasov. 


Hrap-Dress or Pixk Serce Rippon. 








Fig. 2.—Buack 
CASHMERE 
Dress. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—Svrr ror Boy 
FROM 3 to 5 YEARS 
OLD. 

For description see 
Supplement. 
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Fig. 5.—VELVET AND 


Fig. 8.—CASHMERE 
MANTELET. Six, Svrr. 
For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Supplement, For description 
No. IX., Figs. 46-50. sce Supplement. 


Fies. 1-8.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SPRING 


Laptks’- CLOTH 


PALEror. 
Supplement. 


For description see 
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}.—Suir ror Gree . 7.—Brack Gros 

7 To 9 Years Grain MANTLE. 
OLD. For pattern and description 

For description see see Supplement, No. X., 
Supplement. Figs. 51-58, 


WRAPPINGS AND DRESSES. 


Fig. 
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CASHMERE 
For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 8.—FAWN-COLORED 


PALETOT 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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A PLEA FOR THE BIEDS. 


[“ It seems that it has become fashionable for ladies 
to wear dresses trimmed with the bright feathers of 
song birds, and that the people who minister to this 
fashion think that the feathers preserve their tints 
better when torn from the quivering body of the living 
bird.”} 


O vavy fair—of beauty most rare, 

With the smooth queenly brow and a glory of hair, 
With delicate rose-bloom on lip and on cheek— 
'Tis to you, on behalf of the birds, I must speak. 


Have you no care, no pity to spare, 

For the dear little timid wild birds o’ the air? 

Must their plumage from agonized bodies be torn, 

That their brightness your head or your heels may 
adorn ? 


O lady fair—euppose that you were 

A sweet little delicate bird o’ the air, 

Floating in sunshine and singing with joy— 
Then suppose a coarse, brutalized hobble-de-hoy, 


Rough as a bear, had spread out a snare, 

And pinioned a poor feathered captive down there, 

Whose fluttering movements and piteous cries 

Drew you down to the earth from those sun-lighted 
skies. 


Caught in the snare! ah, what terror, despair! 

As, with hideous laughter and covetous glare, 

Your horn-handed captor, with merciless clasp, 

Crushes close your poor wings in his smothering 
grasp. 

One weak little cry—one appeal of the eye— 

Though you know ’tis in vain, for you know you must 
die; 

But, torture of tortures, the wretch with a grin 

Plucks your beautiful plumage from quivering skin! 


“ Miscreant, why? if it must die, 

Oh, kill it quickly!” Hear his reply: 

“Tis for fine ladies I pluck this ‘ere gull; 

If I wring its neck fust, its darned feathers go dull.” 


Now, lady fair—now, will you dare 

Tempt such ruffians to torture the birds o’ the air? 

Should not beauty be guardian of beautiful things ? 

Oh ! once more be Earth's angel, and leave them their 
wings. 





DILL’S LOVE AFFAIR. 


- ND what ‘ll you have, motherkin? A 
wing ? or a slice from the breast ?” 

“T won't take any meat to-day, Joe; not any 
potato either, thank you.” 

Joe dropped the carving fork, and looked at 
me across the dining table. 

“You're sick, Polly. Upon my word, you’re 
pale as a stalk of celery. I leave it to you, Dill, 
if she isn’t.” 

Delia Clement was the school-teacher, who had 
boarded with us ever since the winter before, when 
Teddy had the croup. 

“ Polly’s used up, Sir, chasing about after Per- 
petual Motion.” 

Joe glanced at our hearts’ delight, balancing a 
wish-bone on the arm of his high chair, and then 
back at me anxiously. 

“We can’t have this, Polly. Can’t you hire 
another girl?” Whereupon Dill and I both 
laughed, for that is a stereotyped remark of Joe’s, 
repeated whenever he sees me particularly wilted. 
As if one girl were not more than I could man- 
age! Besides, there was the expense. 

“ Polly needs a change,” said Dill, helping her- 
self to pickles. “So do you, for that matter. 
Suppose you both run off to the mountains next 
week. I'll take care of Teddy.” 

“No, no; you ‘and Polly go,” said Joe, who 
hates traveling as he hates changing his coat— 
and that’s speaking strongly. 

It ended in our all going, and leaving Teddy at 
his grandmother’s on the way. I wouldn’t stir 
without Joe, and I was bent on having Dill with 
us, to give us an air of gentility, I told her. She 
has been about the world a good deal, and always 
knows just how to behave, which is more than I 
can say for Joe or myself—especially Joe, dear 
—— He’s the best soul living, but he isn’t 
polished, and he wouldn’t be for any thing, that’s 
the worst of it. 

It was fearfully hot when we reached Bemis, 
which was the railroad terminus two years ago. 
Two six-horse coaches stood blistering in a sand 
bank, waiting to transport passengers to the 
Crawford House, nine miles on, and these were 
filled in a twinkling. 

“Oh, Joe, Joe, do hurry! we sha’n't get 
seats,” cried I, clutching him by the arm. 

But I might as well have tried to hurry the 
Great Eastern. 

“Don’t want to,” returned he, coolly. “Don’t 

u see, Polly, they'll have to put on an extra? 
Wel ride more comfortably in that.” 

While the horses were being harnessed, we were 
grateful for the shelter of the rude restaurant, 
and sat down to a rough table, covered with un- 
bleached sheeting, to drink a cup of tea. 

“It’s strong as an early attachment, Polly,” 
observed the divider of my sorrows, in an explo- 
sive whisper. 

“ And bitter as remorse,” chimed in Dill. “ But 
it is a consolation to know it was steeped in a 
tea-kettle.” 

“ Yea, verily,” said Joe, with an eloquent glance 
at the rusty stove in the corner, on which coffee 
was steaming in a wash-boiler. 

His face was purplish, like a Scotch thistle, but 
Dill looked as.cool and waxen as a Lent lily. Her 
complexion is weather-proof, and with those soft 
black eyes of hers, she can never be any thing 
less than a beauty; while I—well, I am one of 
the blue and gold editions of humanity, pretty 

at first, but sure to fade. 
the extra wagon came, Joe put me on 
the back seat, between himself and Dill, and we 
jolied energetically on over the mighty hills; 
t Kiarsage Mountain, capped by a spacious 
otel that in the distance looks not much larger 
than a match-box on a mantel; past the sorrow- 
ful Willey House, and so on into the heart of the 
Crawford Notch. No room for carriages to pass 
at long intervals, where places were pur- 
wally paovbed by scooping level spaces in the 








side of a mountain. The driver reined in at one 
of these and waited. We could hear the rattle 
of a coach in the distance, and indignant echoes 
from the surrounding heights, as if they resented 
such intrusion upon their solitude. Presently 
round a bend in the road lurched the stage in all 
its yellow magnificence, its front tilting up fright- 
fully by reason of the weight of baggage behind. 

“What's to hinder its turning a somersault 
backward ?” asked Dill, whimsically. “Certainly 
not those meek little horses. At each lunge I 
half expect to see them jerked from their feet 
and describing a curve through the air.” 

“But the coach seems well ballasted in front. 
Why, look, Dill! there’s somebody bowing to 
you.” 

The two stages were now side by side, and as 
Dill recognized the gentleman, I saw her start 
and turn suddenly white. The next moment she 
had acknowledged the bow in a cool, dignified 
wav, and we were bowling down the hill at a 
break-neck speed. 

“Who was that, Dill?” queried Joe, as inno- 
cently as he would have asked the day of the 
month. 

“ John Keene, an old acquaintance of mine.” 

“Looks like a fellow of brains,” commented 
Joe, snatching a handful of leaves from an over- 
hanging maple. 

Dill said neither yes nor no, but sat resolutely 
contemplating the dust of the earth, her face 
scarlet now as a frosted woodbine. I had the 
grace to hold my peace, for I knew more about 
that love affair than she had the least suspicion 
of. Kate Edgarton had told me the whole story 
—all any body knew, that is, but the parties 
themselves. Dill had become engaged to Mr. 
Keene at twenty, and for months the two had 
seemed as happy as need be. Then she made a 
visit at Newport, and while there the engagement 
was broken. No matter why, she said; her friends 
would know some time; meanwhile she begged 
they wouldn’t talk about it. Soon after, Mr. 
Keene went to New Orleans to engage in ship- 
brokerage, and the next month Dill’s mother 
died, and Dill came to our village to teach. In 
all the months she had lived with us she had 
never mentioned the man’s name to me. 

“ T suppose those people are coming home from 
the mountains,” pursued my unconscious Joe. 
“That coach must connect at Bemis with the 
Portland train. Is this Keene a Portlander ? 
Seems as if I had seen him there.” 

“Yes, oh yes, by all means,” responded Dill, 
so.abstractedly that Joe asked her, anxiously, if 
she’d forgotten any thing. 

Upon that she roused herself, and was very 
gay for the rest of the ride through the Notch, 
pointing out wonders of scenery with one hand, 
while she clung to the seat for dear life with the 
other. At last, climbing the wildest ascent of 
all, past the “Baby” and the “Old Man of the 
Mountain,” we came out unexpectedly upon the 
smiling green plain fronting the Crawford House. 
It put him in mind of Rasselas and the Happy 
Valley, Joe said, and immediately looked morti- 
fied, for he’s not given to making bookish allu- 
sions. 

After tea he and Dill explored the “ Happy 
Valley,” leaving me to rest my poor weary little 
bones in an easy-chair before the parlor fire. For 
all the insufferable heat at noon, the blazing log 
upon the hearth was a great attraction that even- 
ing, and the room was full of guests. I was idly 
watching the comers and goers, when my eye fell 
on the brown-bearded gentleman who had bowed 
to Dill from the top of the stage, just entering. 
He glanced hastily about the parlor, looked dis- 
appointed, and then took a position commanding 
a view of the door. I had nothing more enter- 
taining to do than.to observe him; and as he 
stood turned from me, I couldn’t help admiring 
his graceful figure and the perfect fit of his coat; 
and it came over me, as it often had done before, 
to wish I could arouse Joe to a realizing sense 
of the importance of wearing stylish clothes. 

Here was a delightful little episode. What 
could have impelled Mr. Keene back to Craw- 
ford’s but the hope of meeting Dill? Now they 
would make up and be friends, I knew, for evi- 
dently Dill cared for him. She came in that 
minute with Joe, her eyes shining like stars. 

“Such a lovely walk, Polly! We scaled Ele- 
phant’s Head, and saw where they’re cutting the 
new railroad through the Notch, and—” 

She stopped abruptly, catching her breath. 
Mr. Keene had approached, and was extending 
his hand cordially, though a little doubtfully too, 
I thought. 

“Why, Dill, I'm glad to see you. How do you 
do 9” 


“ Very well, I thank you.” 

Her face was white as snow, her eyes scintil- 
lated like the northern lights. She looked as 
brilliant and as unresponsive as an icicle in the 
sun. 

“T have been hunting for you every where, 
Dill. They said you had gone West. I wanted 
to” 

“Let me introduce you to my friends,” she in- 
terrupted, coolly. ‘“ Mrs. Garcelon, shall I make 
you acquainted with Mr. Keene? Mr. Garcelon 
—Mr. Keene.” 

“We met you to-day, I think, Mr. Keene, on 
the other side of the Notch,” said Joe. 

“ Yes.” 

“But we supposed you people were homeward- 
bound,” persisted my stupid old boy, who always 
likes to understand things. 
over that detestable road and back again just for 
the beauty of the scenery? You must enjoy 
‘rugged nature’ more than I do.” 

“T did intend to take the afternoon train, but 
afterward changed my mind,” said Mr. Keene, 
with some embarrassment. 

“ Ah, indeed!” responded Joe, as who should 
say, “ Fiddle-dee-dee!” He detests wavering, and 
it is one of my conjugal trials that he never dis- 





guises his feelings in the least. 


“Did you bounce™ 





Dill turned away and pretended to warm her 
fingers at the fire, leaving Mr. Keene to my ten- 
der mercy. It was dreadfully rude in her, and 
yet I had always given her credit for lady-like 
manners. 

“Have you ascended Mount Washington, Mr. 
Keene ?” 

“Oh yes; I went up yesterday from the Glen 
House, and came down on this side. You pro- 
pose making the ascent from Fabyan’s, I sup- 

” 


Yes, I said, we should remain at Crawford’s 
till to-morrow noon, and spend the night on top 
of the mountain. We were anticipating a good 
deal of pleasure from the sunset trip in the little 
rail-car. 

Dill came back from the fire with an ostenta- 
tious little yawn. 

“Tm so tired and sleepy, Polly, I sha’n’t sit up 
another minute. What? you're going too? Well, 
good-night, Mr. Keene.” 

“Good-night. But I may speak with you in 
the morning, Dill ?” said he, dropping his voice. 
“T have something important to tell you.” 

“Don’t speak of it. Whatisthe use? I know 
it all beforehand,” said she, flashing past him. 

On the stairs she seized my arm with a death- 


grip. 

“Say, Polly, let’s take the early stage for the 
Twin Mountain House, and dine there, will you ?” 

“What’s the object ?” said practical Joe. 

“Object ? As to that, what’s the object of 
lounging here all the forenoon, when we might be 
seeing the world of fashion? They have elegant 
visitors at the Twin Mountain House—real New 
York Knickerbockers—and a band to play at 
dinner! Why, think of it, Joe!” 

“And you’re ex to eat in time with the 
music, eh? Don’t believe I could do it. What 
do you say, Polly? Shall we go?” 

“Yes, yes, by all means,” said I, moved to a 
hasty decision by a glimpse of Dill’s distressed 
countenance as we passed under a lamp. If she 
was so very anxious to elude this old lover of 
hers, in common charity I ought to help her, 
though it went to my heart to shatter the pretty 
air-castles I had been building for her. 

“Well, have it as you like, girls,” said Joe, 
halting on the landing. “And now I think of it, 
I'll step back and ask Mr. Keene about the Twin 
Mountain House. He’s just been there.” 

“Don’t! don’t!” cried Dill, in anguish. 

“Oh no, I wouldn’t ask him, Joe,” said I, with 
a warning pinch. 

“Why not, Polly? What on earth are you 
pinching me for?” said that blessed innocent; 
and not till I had walked him off to our room 
and confided to him the whole story of Dill’s 
broken engagement could I make him see the 
force of the application. 

Even then he didh’t approve of our change of 
plan. If Mr. Keene had jolted all the way back 
through the Notch for the fun of making up with 
her, Dill might give the poor fellow a chance, he 
said. It was sheer cruelty to run off. He strong- 
ly objected to stealing away at daybreak. How- 
ever, I had my own way with him, as I usually 
do—I like it—and we set out next morning 
bright and early, though not at daybreak by any 
means. We were to take the cars at Fabyan’s, 
six miles on, and while we breakfasted the coach 
waited at the door. Dill sipped her coffee in 
concern of mind, with one eye fixed on the din- 
ing-room entrance; but we left without encoun- 
tering Mr. Keene. She was restless as a witch 
all that morning. 

“Of course I know that you know I’m dodgin; 
John Keene, Polly,” said she, after our canon 
dinner, as we strolled about the Twin Mountain 
House grounds. “I interpreted your friendly 
pinch last night, if Joe didn’t, poor martyr! 
Don’t black-and-blue him any more on my ac- 
count, I beg.” 

“Well, if you insist, I won’t. But, Dill, why 
wouldn’t you have a confidential talk with Mr. 
Keene? Joe says—” 

Dill gave the chained bear a sudden punch 
with the point of her parasol, stirring up the 
growl within him. I sprang back in affright. 

“Well, what does Joe say?” asked she, pet- 

tishly, appeasing Bruin with a lump of maple- 
sugar. 
“You needn’t resent it so, Dill; he only said, 
if there had been a misunderstanding, he thought 
you might have let Mr. Keene explain it if he 
could. You knew well enough that he came back 
to Crawford’s expressly to see you.” 

“Suppose there is no misunderstanding? sup- 
pose I understand him too well already?” re- 
torted she, fiercely. “Polly, don’t you say one 
word !” 

“ But why can’t you be amiable, Dill, and make 
up? You're in love with him this minute.” 

“Polly Garcelon, I'm not! I won’t be! I 
hate him, and so would you if you knew! We 
can no more come together than the eyes in this 
bear’s head.” 

“Mr. Keene doesn’t look at all like a repro- 
bate.” 

“Don’t you ever mention his name to me again, 
Polly, and Pll tell you the whole truth and have 
done with it. John Keene is—” 

“Seen the croquet ground ?” asked Joe, saun- 
tering along at that critical juncture. And if I 
ever sighed for a divorce, I’m free to confess it 
was then, for of course his coming sealed Dill’s 
lips. 

John Keene was—what? I wondered and won- 
dered all the way back to Fabyan’s, where we 
were to take the stage for the mountain railroad. 
Whatever else he might be, he certainly was ubiq- 
uitous, I decided, when, having arrived at the ho- 
tel, I saw him scanning us from the piazza. Dill 
was settling herself in the only vacant inside seat, 
and did not spy him as he mounted the top of 
the coach beside Joe and me. I was so excited 
that I came near pinching Joe then and there, 
and risking the consequences, but was mercifully 
prevented. As for Joe, he looked mildly aston- 








ished. That a man should voluntarily ascend 
Mount Washington twice within a week was in- 
comprehensible to him, and hardly excusable even 
on the hypothesis of his being in love. 

“You changed your plan of travel this morning, 
it seems, Mrs. Garcelon,” remarked Mr. Keene, 
with labored carelessness, after riding a long dis- 
tance without speaking. 

“Yes, Sir. Miss Clement wanted to visit the 
Twin Mountain House.” 

I said that on purpose to see how he would 
take it, 

“ Ah! then it was her proposition? I fancied 
as much.” Mr. Keene frowned disapprovingly at 
a way-side raspberry bush. 

Joe opened his mouth for an explanatory re- 
mark, but I shook my head at him in season. 
His bursts of candor are positively appalling at 
times, and, as a conscientious wife, I have to check 
them. I couldn’t foretell what observation he 
might be led to make then about Dill’s motives 
in deviating from our original programme, and I 
breathed more freely when he dismounted at the 
half-way place to buy a bow and arrow for Teddy. 
Besides, my instincts told me that Mr. Keene was 
dying for an opportunity to speak to me confi- 
dentially concerning Dill, and I’m naturally hu- 
mane. 

“Miss Clement has been an inmate of your 
family for some months, I believe?” he began, 
as we watched Joe across the bridge that spans 
the little falls of the Ammonoosuck, and in at the 
Indian tent on the opposite bank. 

“ Ever since last winter. She is an old friend 
of yours, it appears, Mr. Keene ?” 

I could interrogate as well as he. The man 
was a villain, according to Dill, and I had a live- 
ly curiosity to hear what a villain could say for 
himself. 

“ Yes, I used to regard her as a very dear friend. 
Has she ever happened to speak of me to you, 
Mrs. Garcelon ?” 

“ Never till yesterday.” 

He looked up expectantly, but I shut my lips 
aggravatingly together, and turned about to catch 
a glimpse of ‘ Greeley’s Wash-Bowl”—a hollow- 
ed rock in the middle of the stream. 

“She gave you an unfavorable impression of 
me, I judge,” he observed, presently, with an un- 
comfortable smile. 

“Miss Clement never makes untrue state- 
ments,” said I, oracularly. 

I wanted to torment him. He didn’t seem half 
repentant enough for a man that was—well, a 
gambler or a counterfeiter, for all I knew. Dill’s 
face had expressed unutterable things against 
him. 

The driver had only stopped to water the horses, 
and now the few passengers who had got down 
were taking their places again. I saw Joe strid- 
ing over the bridge, his hands full of Indian wares. 
Mr. Keene saw him too, and resumed, hastily, 

“You'll pardon my speaking of myself, Mrs. 
Garcelon, but I can’t bear to be misconstrued in 
this way by one of Dill’s—Miss Clement’s— 
friends. That ugly story she told you of me was 
entirely without foundation, I assure you. She 
believes it firmly, I hear, though I didn’t know of 
it till recently, and consequently was indignant at 
her conduct toward me. But no wonder she was 
exasperated, if she thought I was—” 

“Suppose you can manage to stow away these 
traps, Polly ?” broke in Joe, tossing up a handful 
of baskets, and then following them; and I was 
no wiser than before as to what Mr. Keene was, 
or what Dill thought he was. 

When we descended from the coach to enter 
the queer little car that toils up Mount Washing- 
ton, he stood waiting at the steps to help Dill in. 
She gave him a quick, defiant nod, and sprang 
past him, too astounded for speech, I verily be- 
lieve. Joe pursed up his lips as if he were going 
to whistle, and I had to divert him by asking about 
the machinery. He has a genius for mechanics, 
and enjoys discoursing on cylinders and cog- 
wheels, that I don’t understand the first thing 
about. Once in a while I try to listen, just to 
convince him he hasn’t married an idiot; and in 
regard to that wheezy baby of an engine, I do 
remember this, that there are three several ways 
of securing it fast to the track, so that it can’t 
slide backward. It was a faint consolation to be 

assured of this fact when, setting at naught the 
established laws of gravitation, we hung suspend- 
ed on “ Jacob’s Ladder”—a glorious sunset below, 
the sky above. 

“Tt’s like being drawn up to heaven over a 
rainbow,” cried Dill, leaning far out of the win- 
dow. “Oh, Polly, Polly, I wish we were going 
there to stay!” 

“Don’t, Dill, talk that way on the verge of a 
precipice.” 

“Tt would be such a triumphant climbing out 
of the miseries of this horrid world,” persisted 
Dill, sending shivers down my back; for, with 
Joe and Teddy in it, the world wasn’t horrid at 
all to me, and I was in no hurry for heaven. 

Once since we began the ascent Mr. Keene had 
tried to open conversation with Dill, and been un- 
deniably snubbed, and he had now betaken him- 
self to the front platform to look out upon the 
“Silver Forest” —the guide-book name for a clump 
of bleached tree roots near the summit of the 
mountain—while she stood by me, craning her 
neck through the window till I grew fairly dizzy. 

“Come, Dill, stop saying such unearthly things, 
and sit down like a rational — 

“In a minute, Polly. Something’s burning! 
Don’t you smell smoke ?” 

“Mercy! it’s you, Dill! Joe! Joe! Dill’s on 
fire !” 

A rk from the engine must have been 
smouldering among her hat ribbons, for as she 
drew in her head her gauze veil burst into flames. 
For a moment I thought she was being snatched 
up to heaven in a fiery cloud; but the next in- 
stant Mr. Keene had torn off the hat, crushed out 
the fire, and crushed in the crown. Then he 
handed it back, a sorry-looking head-gear, scorch- 
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ed and smutty, with broken plumes. She put it 
on with an attempt at grimace. 

“Thank you very much. Do I look like an 
extinct volcano ?” 

“ Hardly extinct, Dill. I believe you’re burning 
with wrath against me deep down in your heart.” 

“Well, if you will rake up the past, haven’t I 
reason ?” said Dill, in low, angry tones. “ What 
right have you to reproach me—a man who was—” 

And here, if you’ll credit it, my precious Joe 
blundered in again between me and my enlight- 
enment Ss Dill’s broken engagement, this 
time by calling my attention to the monument of 
the adventurous young lady who perished on the 
mountain. Of course it was wicked to play eaves- 
dropper, but I would have cheerfully been wicked 
a little longer, till Dill had had a chance to finish 
her sentence. After that she and Mr. Keene talk- 
ed together long and earnestly, and, considering 
the remarkable figure she cut in that hat, it struck 
me, when she stepped from the car at the Sum- 
mit House, that she looked sweetly resigned. 

“Signs of a thaw, eh, Polly?” remarked Joe, 
that night, as we left the parlor, where Dill and 
Mr. Keene were amicably conversing. 

“So it seems, Joe; and I don’t know what to 
think, for Mr. Keene was—something dreadful— 
a married man, for aught I know. Dill began to 
tell me, and you came along. Maybe he’s re- 
formed ; but I don’t want her to marry a reform- 
ed man; do you, Joe?” 

But he didn’t pay the least attention. He had 
planted himself before a printed placard in the 
upper hall. 

“*Here’s richness!’ Listen, Polly. ‘Guests 
going out to see the sun rise are requested not 
to take the bed blankets from their rooms.’ 
Wonder if there’s a like notice in the dining- 
room, begging us to leave the table-cloths and 
napkins ?” 

But in the morning, when, in response to the 
bell, we crept out into the windy darkness to 
watch the day break, we felt the force and cru- 
elty of the request. Spite of all our wraps, there 
would have been bliss in an added blanket. I 
crouched in a corner of one of the eastern steps, 
with Joe sitting in front of me to keep the wind 
off, as was his duty and privilege, and we gazed 
down into an archipelago of cloud, dotted with 
treeless islands of mountain peaks. Just as day 
was “boiling above night’s brim,” Dill skipped 
along, that hideous hat canted low over her hap- 


py eyes. 

“Tt’s all right, Polly,” whispered she, in my 
ear. “It’s all explained, and John and I are en- 

ged again.” 

“Oh, Dill, I hope you haven’t done any thing 
rash. You said you hated him; you said I should 
if I knew what he was.” 

“Ah, but he wasn’t, Polly. There was my 
mistake. It was his cousin, John Keene—the 
same name, you see; that’s what deceived me, 
for I had never even heard of him.” 

“Dill Clement,” cried I, out of all patience, 
“are you talking in your sleep? If not, be good 
enough to translate your meaning, and speak so 
Joe can hear. Mr. Keene was not, and his cous- 
in John was—what ?” 

“Engaged to Miss Pingree, of Newport,” said 
Mr. Keene, sauntering up, and leaning over Dill’s 
shoulder. “Dill met her there at a party last 
summer, and overheard a friend inquire of her 
about her lover, John Keene, of Bangor; and 
what did this silly child do but jump at once at 
the conclusion that I was the man in question, 
engaged to two girls at the same time. She sent 
me the most stunning quietus forthwith, not 
deigning to furnish her reasons.” 

“Well, you ought to have told me about your 
relations, John,” said Dill, with a pretty pout. 
“How was I to know there were two John Keenes 
in the little city of Bangor, and that each had a 
sister Mary ?” 

Joe threw back his head, laughing. “TI call 
this an anti-climax, Polly,” he said, before I could 
stop him. ‘“ Hére you've been crediting Mr. Keene 
with no end of rascalities, when the amount of 
the story is that his cousin John is engaged !” 








CENTENNIAL CUSTOMS. 


ERTAIN persons are forever wailing over the 
lost virtues of the past, and shaking their 
wise heads over the ruinous customs and habits of 
to-day. Now in this Centennial year, when it is 
becoming to recall the doings and sayings of our 
forefathers, let us look the truth in the face. 
In the first place, we are often reminded that 
our ancestors “rose with the lark, and with the 
lark to bed.” No doubt this was true in the first 
youth of the colonies. The worthy citizens of New 
Amsterdam retired at sundown, and in New En- 
gland the nine-o’clock bell was a signal few ma- 
rauders dared disobey. If the “head” of a family 
had the hardihood to be out after that time, he 
was supposed to be lost, and the minister was 
aroused from his slumbers to go in search of the 
missing man. Even in fashionable society the 
orthodox hour was not always despised ; for at a 
New-Year’s levée given by Mrs. Washington in 
1790, when the clock struck nine the hostess re- 
marked, with that courageous truthfulness which 
distinguished her husband’s boyhood, “ The Gen- 
eral . se retires at nine, and I usually precede 
him.”” Whereupon all the guests at once tgok 
leave. Mrs. Washington’s usual receptions, how- 
ever, lasted from eight till ten, but later hours 
were not unknown even at an earlier date than 
this. We find an allusion in Irving’s Life of 
Washi to a custom prevailing in Maryland 
when the roads were too rough for carriages, and 
ladies rode on ponies, followed by servants in liv- 
ery: “In this way the young ladies from the coun- 
try used to come to balls at Annapolis, riding with 
their hoops arranged ‘fore and aft,’ like lateen- 
sails ; and after dancing all night, ride home again 
in the morning.” At an entertainment given in 


of the war the dancing began at half past eight, 
and supper was served at twelve. And a favorite 
amusement of the young Philadelphians was driv- 
ing to the fashionable resort called Gray’s Inn, on 
the banks of the Schuylkill, and there dancing till 
morning. There was a great passion for gam- 
bling among both sexes, though it was generally 
agreed that no one should play for money during 
the war. The Philadelphia ladies boasted that 
they could entertain company by conversation, 
while their New York sisters were obliged to re- 
sort to card tables at their social gatherings. But 
it is said that the first winter Congress was in 
session in Philadelphia it was no unusual thing 
for a man or woman to lose three or four hundred 
dollars in one evening. 

Whist clubs flourished even in New England, 
and their members gave elaborate dinners, at 
which much wine and punch were consumed. Aft- 
er dinner cards were played till near midnight, 


when it was the fashion to indulge again in the 
flowing bowl. Indeed, the punch-bowl held a very 
conspicuous position in the homes and affections 


of our fathers. And it was not confined to the 
haunts of the free-hearted Southerners or the 
aon Ae New Yorkers, but figured largely 
in the land of the Puritans. We may suppose 
that “aqua vite” did not flow very freely during 
the first struggle of the little colonies for life, for 
Longfellow tells us that the master of the May- 
flower was 

“Glad to be gone from a land of sand and sickness 


Gack daemon f victual, and plenty of nothing 
ort jowance 0 Cc! en no’ 
but Gospel.” 


But in after-years, whatever privations and hard- 
ships were encountered, there was at least a 
generous allowance of rum, and distilleries were 
scattered broadcast. The Puritans, with their 
severe code of morals, their dreaded whipping- 
posts and pillories, and their propensity for hang- 
ing Quakers and witches, thus countenanced a 
custom which was to bring untold miseries upon 
their descendants. Those who could not afford 
to give dinner and card parties yet had their 
mahogany sideboards well stocked with “ strong 
water,” and the customary greeting to a visitor 
was, “ What will you take ?” 

Twice a day, at eleven and four, farmers sent 
their little sons to carry rum to the workmen in 
the field, and it would have been considered very 
cruel not to give the washer-woman her morning 
tumbler of ram. When frame houses were built, 
the whole settlement was expected to assist in the 
raising, and no building could be erected without 
rum. In a certain village in Maine, in 1794, “it 
was voted to get one barrel of good West India 
rum and one hundred pounds of maple-sugar, to 
be used at the raising of the meeting-house.” It 
was a common practice, down to a comparatively 
recent date, to sell town paupers at public auc- 
tion to those who would agree to support them 
at the lowest price, and in some towns a glass of 
rum was bestowed upon each person who would 
underbid his predecessor. On “ training-days” 
the whole population assembled on the village 
green, and, after prayer had been offered by the 
parson standing on the church steps, the com- 
pany was marched to the tavern and dismissed, 
when a general carousing ensued. Men drank 
till they were hopelessly intoxicated, boys drained 
the dregs from the emptied pails, and, almost too 
shocking to recall, “little children sucked the 
grass where the liquor fell.” On other days men 
and boys went to the tavern for their “ eleven- 
o'clock,” and on election days there were plenty 
of “liquor fights.” And at husking bees and 
other rustic merry-makings the supper tables were 
laden not only with pumpkin-pies, doughnuts, and 
gingerbread, but with bottles of porter and wine 
and jugs of distilled spirits. 

Even the clergy shared to some extent in the 
general dissipation. “The practice of card-play- 
ing, late hours, and drinking received too much 
encouragement from those who took the lead in 
social circles,” writes an old New England chron- 
icler, “and it was a great recommendation of a 
newly settled minister that he was free from 
these immoralities. Doubtless many of these 
pleasure-loving parsons would have offered the 
same excuse which was given by Cooper’s New 
York divine, when reproved for attending cock- 
fights: “There are so few amusements for peo- 
ple of education in this country.” 

And indeed we must bear in mind that this 
was before the day of lecture bureaus and ly- 
ceums, that books were scarce, the theatre for- 
bidden, and music, except that of the fife and 
drum, almost unknown. The Southern planters 
lived in luxurious idleness upon their great es- 
tates, devoted to the chase and the race ground, 
and served by scores of negroes. The fashion- 
ables of the cities enjoyed their card parties and 
routs, while the country folk resorted to tea par- 
ties and quiltings. Tea parties began at three 
o’clock and ended at sunset ; a great deal of knit- 
ting was done in the mean time, and a deal of 
gossiping as well. For in the absence of all our 
ingenious devices for killing time, even such ex- 
citing games as battledoor and shuttlecock being 
confined to the cities, it was natural that the 
faintest rumor should be made much of, The 
grave Quakers, however, gave no countenance to 
this foible, but held themselves aloof from their 
scandal-loving neighbors. Politics raged, then 
and afterward, with a bitterness now unknown. 
Unpopular candidates were burned in effigy, mem- 
bers of opposing parties scarcely recognized each 
other, and excited political discussions were the 
order of the day. It would be well for us to re- 
member that even in those days public men were 
criticised and distrusted. The daughter of John 
Adams, after dining with several members of Con- 
gress in New York in 1788, wrote to her mother : 
“Tf you had been present you would have trem- 
bled for your country, to have seen, heard, and 
observed the men who are its rulers. Very dif- 
ferent they were, I believe, in times past.” 





Philadelphia by the French minister at the close 


tics, and in 1812 the administration was fearless- 
ly denounced from pulpits all over New England. 
There was then no sympathy between church- 
es of different creeds, and no exchange of pul- 
pits. Sunday was a solemn day, when, if a man 
took a walk or any innocent recreation, he was 
liable to be put in the stocks and saluted with a 
shower of eggs. This sombre day was always 
dreaded by children, whose only diversion dur- 
ing the long sermons was to count the tassels 
upon the pulpit drapery. But the long sermons 
could be endured better than the almost endless 
prayers ; for standing so long was wearisome to 
the flesh, and children occasionally fell asleep and 
dropped down, while young women often fainted 
and were carried out of church. To be sure, it 
was sometimes whispered that the latter impro- 
priety was owing quite as much to tight lacing 
as to the long prayers. Instrumental music was 
banished from churches as a device of the Evil 
One, and the choir singing was fearfully and 
wonderfully performed. We may judge of the 
high esteem in which sacred music—that is, the 
singing of hymns—was held from the remarks 
made by an old Connecticut pastor from his pulpit : 
“T have come into this meeting a great many 
times, and I saw that the devil was here. I wish- 
ed to begin service, but I did not like to intro- 
duce the worship of God when the devil was in 
the people. I took up the Psalm Book and read, 
but I could see him skipping about from pew to 
pew in the gallery. But the instant the choris- 
ter got up and blew the pitch-pipe he quit, and 
all was sobriety and decorum among the young 
people and children.” 








LOVE’S SPELLING BEE. 


One balmy eve in Phyllis’ bower, 
With Phyllis at my knee, 

I said, “My dear, be you my Flower, 
And I will be your Bee.” 


But she withstay’d my eager arm, 
And said, “I know full well 

You’ve learned, dear Damon, how to charm, 
But, Damon, can you spell?” 


I rash essayed the trial new, 
And she, with finger raised 

And brow severe: “Your faith so true, 
Your faith so much bepraised— 


“Spell ‘Faith,’” she said. And I began 
With F, and faltered A, 

Then T and H.—“0O foolish man!” 
I quickly heard her say, 


“To hold a faith without an ‘ eye’— 
And how more foolish we— 

We women who will waste and sigh 
For faith that can not see.” 


Then I replied, “If love is blind, 
Why should not faith be so? 
For true love hath no fault to find, 

Nor faith a doubt can know. 


“But, Phyllis dear, my spelling flower, 
"Tis now your turn to prove, 

And fitly for to test your power, 
Come, spell me, Phyllis, Love !” 

“That were an easy word to spell,” 
She cried out eagerly, 

And said, “I spell my love with L, 
And U, and V, and E.” 


“O foolish woman!” quick I cried, 
“Not 0?” But lively shame 

So filled her face that joy and pride 
Forbade the words of blame. 


Around my neck her arms she flung, 
And whispered, quietly, 

“Your O is naught, but without ‘you’ 
All love were naught to me.” 











TRELLIS-WORK, ETC. 


HE object of trellis-work is twofold: first, it 
may be made ornamental by being placed in 
front of open doorways, of windows and doors 
leading into the garden ; and secondly, it is useful 
to hide dust-bins, water-butts, and rubbish cor- 
ners, all of which, more or less, generally occupy 
some spot in town gardens. The first thing to be 
considered in putting up trellis-work is the space 
you can afford, both as to height and width, and 
also as to the plants you place to grow over it. In 
many instances the foliage grows so fast as to 
prove too heavy for a light frame-work. When 
about to make some, it is advisable to purchase 
some lengths of wood, about two inches by three 
inches in substance, that would support a toler- 
able weight of growth. Ivy and Virginia creep- 
ers are so free in growing (besides holding a great 
— of SS that a less thickness of wood 
might possibly involve a general ruin and loss of 
all the trouble and pains. 

Having procured the wood and laths and set- 
tled the proportions of the frame-work, dig holes 
as small as possible to put the upright supports 
into, first pitching or painting the bottom to pre- 
vent rotting. For a doorway two uprights are 
best, as the cross lath-work would enable the 
climbing plants to make a much prettier appear- 
ance; and where those are placed that blossom 
freely, the front of the frame-work would show a 
mass of flowers. Upon the uprights may be placed 
horizontally a bar of the same thickness, and then 
from that a slanting piece from the top of each 
outside upright to meet together at the top. At 
the back, and close to the wall, similar uprights 
should be placed so as to enable the laths to be 
fastened, and slanting pieces so placed also, the 
whole, when complete, making an open cover to 
the door or window. 

When the frame-work is completed, a coating 
of gray paint, and after that, when dry, one of 
bright green, will give the whole a.very pretty and 





Many of the clergy took a leading part in poli- 





ornamental appearance. 


The plants best adapted for decorating the 
frame-work are the sweet-smelling clematis, jas- 
mine, Virginia creeper, and ivy, and in the front 
a few convolvulus major or nasturtiums, as their 
variety of color and profusion of blossoms add 
much to the general effect. Sometimes a seat 
may be placed inside the frame-work, care being 
of course taken to put good supports under the 
~~ otherwise the whole affair might be brought 
own. n 

Much, as I have said, can be done in this way 
for the ugly corners of the garden, where such a 
frame-work could be erected, and made to hide 
any objectionable spot in the sometimes limited 
space of our suburban gardens. 

All geraniums that are now beginning to show 
their little spring shoots must be taken out of 
their pots and the old earth partly shaken from 
the roots, and the larger and old roots cut off. 
The plants may then be replaced in the pot with 
new and fresh mould. A little manure or old 
leaf mould which has rotted in the garden during 
the winter and some silver sand will be best. 
Before putting the geraniums into the pots, tiles 
or cinders must be placed at the bottom to drain 
the earth. 

Before concluding this article I must say a few 
words upon laying out a small lawn or grass plot 
with beds. Some little difficulty might arise as to 
the best way of doing so. Before cutting out the 
beds the centre of the plot must be found. This 
may be done by putting a small stick at each of 
the four corners (that is, presuming your grass plot 
is either square or oblong), and then tying a string 
to the sticks and crossing it in the centre. The 
point where the cords intersect will be the middle. 
If you wish for a circular bed, put a strong piece 
of wood where the string crosses, and, with an- 
other piece of cord fastened to it, a circle can be 
struck off any size you require ; then with a sharp 
knife or turfing-iron cut the grass as the string 
goes round, or put small pieces of fire-wood close 
together to mark the shape. It is better to shape 
out the bed by means of pieces of sticks or by 
taking a piece of whitening or chalk and drawing 
the shape on the grass. When once the bed is 
made, great cleanliness of the sides and keeping 
the mould away from the surface of the grass 
will conduce much to the effect. For flowers I 
should advise golden feather, lobelia, sedums, pan- 
sies, and geraniums, according to taste, always 
having due regard to contrast of color and height 
of plants. 

Other pretty designs for flower beds will easily 
suggest themselves to the reader. The sycamore 
or ivy leaf, or the fleur-de-lis, would not be found 
very difficult to plan out upon the principles al- 
ready laid down ; and perhaps, on the whole, these 
patterns are more agreeable to the eye than the 
formal circle. 





A RIGHT OF WAY. 
a ee picture represents the bearers of two 
sedan-chairs, who, having met in a narrow 
passage where it is impossible to pass each oth- 
er, have set down their burdens, and are angrily 
disputing which shall yield the right of way. The 
occupants of the vehicles whose progress has been 
thus suddenly arrested are evidently eager mean- 
while to know the cause of the delay, as one is 
seen looking anxiously from the windows of the 
quaint coach, while the other, standing on tiptoe, 
has pried up the lid of her coffer, and is gazing 
aghast at the disputants. The dress of the per- 
sonages, the knee-breeches and shoe-buckles of 
the men, and the patches on the ladies’ faces, 
as well as the sedan-chairs themselves, fix the 
date of the picture a century ago or more, when 
this mode of locomotion was fashionable in En- 
gland, and when ladies and gallants were borne 
through the streets on the shoulders of sturdy 
porters, as is still done in the mountainous re- 
gions of Switzerland. 

These chairs, which were so popular in Europe 
before the use of hackney-coaches became gener- 
al, were first made in the French town of Sedan, 
from which they took their name, and which has 
gained fresh notoriety of late years as the scene 
of the fall of the Second Empire. They were 
first introduced into England in 1634 by Sir San- 
ders Duncomb, who, having seen them abroad, 
procured a patent for his own country, and had 
a number built for public use. They were well 
adapted to the elaborate dress and high coiffures 
of the period, to which the slightest derangement 
was fatal, and were used by the daintily attired 
and curled fops of the day quite as much as by 
the fair sex. The illustration gives a good idea 
of the shape of the vehicles. Street lamps being 
then unknown, the sedan-chairs were attended at 
night by linkboys with flaming torches, which, 
when the party had alighted, were thrust into the 
large extinguishers provided for the purpose at 
the doors of the fashionable mansions of the pe- 
riod. The nobles and men of wealth were accus- 
tomed to keep their own sedans, which were as 
luxuriously fitted up as the sumptuous coaches 
of modern times, while plainer vehicles of the 
same kind were in use by the public. These 
chairs were borne by two men, one in front and 
one behind, by means of shafts on each side of 
the vehicles, which were passed through long 
straps which were hung around the necks of the 
bearers. A modification was introduced in France 
during the reign of Louis XIIL, by which the 
chair was hung on two wheels, and drawn by a 
single man between the shafts, the door and steps 
being in front. Sedan-chairs fell into general 
disuse about the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, though they lingered long in some parts of 
Europe, and may even yet be met with in certain 
hilly countries, where the passage of wheeled ve- 
hicles is difficult. In China and India, indeed, the 
same kind of vehicle, under the name of palan- 
quin, is the general mode of traveling, as is nat- 
ural in countries where roads are scarce and in 





some parts impracticable. 
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LAPLAND COSTUME. 


HE dress of the Laps is peculiar, but seems specially adapted 

to the necessities of their climate and mode of life. The 
boots which they wear look rough and uncomfortable, but are 
notwithstanding more suited to a country like Lapland than the 
ordinary European boot. The Lap boots consist of two parts; 
the under, which is made of ox leather, is quite thin, and is, in 
fact, simply a piece of leather sewn together at the heel and 
toe, and is consequently peaked in front. There is neither heel 
nor sole beyond the leather, which accommodates itself. to the 
shape of the foot, and through which you feel each particular 
stone you chance to step on. The upper part of the boot is 
usually made of reindeer leather, which is softer than the other. 
It is sewed on to the under part with thread made of sinews, 
and is wide and loose about the ankles, round which it is tightly 
fastened by a long band. The color of these boots when new 
is a bright yéllowish-brown, but in time becomes almost black, 
partly from dirt, partly from the oil with which the boots are 
smeared to make them easy to the foot. In winter the Laps use 
boots covered with fur, 
but we did not see any 
of them. These boots 
are used not only by the 
Laps, but also by the 
settlers, who find them 
useful in crossing mo- 
rasses and other places, 
where ordinary . boots 
would not keep out the 
water. The Lap boots, 
on the contrary, are al- 
most water-proof when 
well smeared and tied 
carefully at the ankles. 
Our boatmen never hes- 
itated to step into the 
water with them, and sat 
with their feet in water 
in the boats, without any 
apprehension of getting 
wet. Until, indeed, they 
get old and begin to 
crack, these boots re- 
quire a good deal of 
soaking before the wa- 





Fig. 1.—Dress ror Boy rrom 2 
To 4 Years otp.—Back. 
[See Fig: 2.] 
For pattern and de- 
scription see id 
ment, No. VIL, 
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Fig. 1.—Casumerre Sacque.—Fronr. 





CASHMERE Basque. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. XIV., Figs. 70-82. 











Fig. 2.—Casumerre Sacque.—Bacx. 
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former has a high, standing-up, stiff collar. The tunics are 
ornamented with blue and red strips round their edges, and 
the women are specially fond of a variety of color. In winter 
furs are worn by all, and are required to keep out the intense 
cold. .The tunics are fastened round the waist by a belt, which 
is often highly ornamented, and depending from which the 
women generally carry a bunch of scissors and needle-holders. 
The women also frequently wear a bright-colored handkerchief 
round their necks. The head-dress of men and women is the 
same, viz., a tall sugar-loaf-shaped eap, made of blue cloth, 
sewed with red, though sometimes other colors are used. Such 
is a general description of the Lap dress, but there are, of 
course, differences in material and ornamentation, arising out 
of the comparative wealth of the wearers. It is said that in 
Lule Lapmark ornaments are not so common as they once were, 
and that the Laps have used the money which they obtained 
by their sale in maintaining schools. 





A CURIOUS SICILIAN 
LEGEND. 

IBLICAL personages are 
credited with strange per- 
formances in all European lands, 
and in ‘Sicily legends about them 
are rife. There public opin- 
ion has condemned Judas to 
torments such as no words 
can describe, and sees in the 
apparently shrunk and blast- 
ed form of the tamarisk the 
remains of what was a tall 
and flourishing tree, until the 
Betrayer hanged himself 
amidst its branches. 
There also the Wander- 
ing Jew is well known 
under his name of But- 
tadeo, having often been 
seen, even of late years, 
notably by one Giuseppa 
Cascia. As she and her 
father were warming 
themselves at the fire 
one winter’s day, in came 
a stranger, in foreign ap- 
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Fig. 1.—Baratuea Dotman.—Back. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IV., Figs. 20-22. 


ter comes through, and even then the 
wearer is not much incommoded, because, 
instead of wearing stockings, the Laps 
stuff their boots with hay, which both 
makes them more comfortable for walking 
in and soaks up any water which may come 
through. In Lule Lapmark some of the 
Laps now wear stockings, and the settlers, 
excepting the very poorest, always do, but 
they also continue to use the hay. The 
only hay harvest with which the Lap con- 
cerns himself is the gathering of a suffi- 
cient quantity of grass to serve him through 
the winter. This grass he dries in the sun, 
and, after picking out all foreign sub- 
stances, carefully combs and hackles it, so 
as to make the hay soft for the foot. When 
the Lap comes home in the evening he 
takes the hay out and dries it at the fire 
in his hut, and, with the occasional addi 
tion of a little new hay, the same stuffing 
will last for one or two weeks. 

Both men and women wear trowsers 
reaching down to theit ankles, and their 
lower end is tucked into the boots, so as to 
prevent the water making its way through. 
The trowsers are made either of skin or of 
rough homespun, the latter of which the 
richer Laps prefer in summer. The skin 
trowsers, when old, acquire the same black- 
ish look which the boots have, but at first 
they are brownish in color. The women 
are fond of having trowsers ornamented 
with red and green. 

The Laps rarely wear linen shirts, or in- 
deed.any linen; but some of the Forest 
Laps wear in summer a sort of shirt made 
of homespun under the tunic, which is the 
most important article of their dress. This 
tunic, which is worn alike by men and 
women, is open at the neck and half-way 
down the breast. It generally does not 
reach below the knee, and is made of rein- 
deer skin or homespun. The only differ- 
ence between the tunic worn by the men 
and that worn by the women is that the 





Figs. 1 and 2.—Warer-proor CLoaK.—Front AND Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-7. 





Fig. 2.—Baratuea Dotman.—Fronv. 
[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IV., Figs. 20-22. 


parel, who said his name was Buttadeo. He 
was asked to sit down and tell his tale, but 
he kept moving about restlessly while he 
talked. When taking leave, he recommend- 
ed a devotion by way of remembrance, con 
sisting of six creddi and a salvirigina. When 
Giuseppa’s father died, forty years ago, he 
charged his children on his death-bed to re- 
peat those creddi every day, so that at the 
point of death they might be sure of a bon 
passagiv. Perhaps the most striking of 
these legends is one of which the following 
is a summary: Once upon a time a carter 
was driving along a country road, when one 
of his wheels sank deep into the earth. He 
pulled and pulled, and at length out it came, 
leaving visible a deep subterranean passage. 
“Who will go down ?” asked the by-stand- 
ers. “TI will,” said the carter. So a rope 
was got, and he was lowered into the hole. 
Now when Mastru Franciseu, for such was 
his name, got to the bottom, he found a door, 
opened it, and entered a chamber, in which 
there stood a table with pen and ink upon 
it. And at the table sat a man reading a 
piece of writing which lay before him; and 
when he had finished it he began it again, 
and so went on constantly reading it over 
and over without even lifting his eyes from 
the paper. Mastru Franciscu, who was ex- 
ceedingly courageous, went up to him and 
said, ‘“‘ Who are you?” But the man took 
no notice of him, only went on reading. 
The carter asked a second time. Still no 
reply. A third time did he ask. Then that 
man suddenly said to him, without further 
ado (scnza né ciu ne bax), “ Turn round, take 
off your shirt, and I will write on your back 
who Iam. When you get away from here 
go straight to the Pope, and let him read 
you my name. But take care that only the 
Pope sees it.” Mastru Franciseu did as he 
was bid, and the mysterious stranger wrote 
something on his bare back. After putting 
on his shirt, Mastru Franciscu, though great- 
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ly awed, asked another question. “Why are you 
sitting here?” said he. But the stranger took no 
more notice of him; went on with his reading just 
as if nothing had happened. So Mastru Franciscu 
was obliged to give a signal to the people outside, 
who thereupon pulled him out of the hole. When 
they had got him up they hardly knew him again. 
His hair had turned completely white, and he look- 
ed like a man of ninety. “ Whatis it? What's 
happened ?” they cried. “ Nothing, nothing,” said 
he; “only take me straight to the Pope, for I have 
something to confess to him.” So he was taken 
to the Pope, to whom he told the whole story. 
Then he took off his shirt without standing on 
ceremony (senza tanti cirimonii), and said, “ Read, 
your Holiness!’ And the Pope read aloud these 
words, “I am Pilate!” Hearing these words, the 
poor carter stood thunderstruck. “ And they say 
that the stranger was Pilate, who is condemned to 
live under-ground, and to go on perpetually read- 
ing the sentence which he passed on Our Lord 
without ever lifting his eyes from the paper. And 
this is the story of Pilate, who is neither saved nor 
damned,” 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ex.ew 8.—You can find no more stylish basque than 
the Blouse Basque illustrated in Bazar No. 10, Vol. TX. 
Some of the handsomest French dresses are made in 
that way. 

Lovisx.—Colored écru and striped stockings are 
worn by very small children. Brown stockings, 
brown sashes, and brown ribbon on their lace caps re- 
main in fashion. The white dress of a child a year 
old should reach her ankles. A soft cream white wool 
or else a piqué sacque, made straight and long, is the 
wrap. The lace cap is cottage shape. Dotted or em- 
broidered lace caps are also much worn. We have 
not the pattern of drawers you want. Get darker 
blue cashmere or else gray to go with your blue sam- 
ples. Jet or red gold jewelry is worn for plain dressing. 

Lu.im—Make your tarlatan on tarlatan; that is, 
have first a plain skirt of tarlatan, and cover it with 
puiis, knife pleatings, and a draped tablier held by 
bows of long-looped ribbon. The waist should be 
corset-ehaped, and three-quarters low in the neck ; 
this part will need a silk lining to give it strength. 

M. G.—Hamburg ruffling is preferred for trimming 
white piqué dresses. 

Sunsoriser.—The Lafayette Sacque pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 14, Vol. [X., is what you want. 
Trimming of wool braid and a nice fringe is most 
fashionable. If you prefer lace, you should have silk 
galloon for heading it. See about trimmings in Bazar 
No. 17, Vol. [X., in the article on New York Fashions. 

Mas. 8. D. B.—Read reply just given to “‘ Subscriber.” 

Mas. D.—A large oblong or parasol pocket of pleat- 
ed silk would be quite appropriate on your black casb- 
mere polonaise, or else put real pockets beneath the 
flaps. A white euit would look well made by the Con- 
tinenta) basque pattern, and trimmed with Hamburg 
embroidery. White embroidery is more stylish than 
red in children’s piqué dresses. 

Eprru.—Any pretty and plain summer suit is appro- 
priate for a croquet drees—the Oxford linens in gay 
stripes, the new cambrics or batistes, striped or plain, 
or else white muslin dresses. The Continental Basque 
Suit is a good model, See illustration in Bazar No. 
12, Vol. TX. 

F, N. H.—Get cream-colored pongee or plain silk 
for a basque and over-skirt to wear with skirt and 
sleeves of your pretty brown brocaded skirt. 

Estri_e.—We suppose our patterns can be obtained 
in Boston, but you can order them from this office by 
mai) without any trouble to yourself. 

©, A. K.—You will find hints about making spring 
silke and black grenadines in the New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 17, Vol. TX. Mix black with your check- 
ed silk. Have black sleeves, Continental vest, and 
flounces, 

8. M. Y,—The Ugly Girl Papers contain all that we 
have to say concerning the care of the hair. 

M. D.—You will find directions for making the Prin- 
cesse Polonaise in Bazar No. 4, Vol. IX. ; also an illus- 
tration of the garment. Trim your black cashmere 
with wide woolen braid and fringe. Make your black 
silk with a blouse basque and deep over-skirt. You 
will find in various numbers of the New York Fash- 
ions instructions about the depth of over-skirts, how 
to head flounces, and other details for which we have 
not space in this column. 

Constant Reaper.—Make your blue-gray silk by 
pattern of Corset Basque Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 
18, Vol. IX. Get a creamy white chip bonnet, and trim 
with cream-colored silk, creamy lace, and a blue os- 
trich tip, with flowers of becoming color. Wear long 
cream-colored kid gloves. 

L. 8. J.—Read reply just given “Constant Reader.” 

Mus. F.—Get de bége and cambrics for young girls’ 
street dresses, Read New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 18, Vol. IX. A silk corsage to wear with white 
skirts for dreas occasions should be a corset basque 
buttoned behind, high in the neck, and with short 
or else half-long Lady Washington sleeves. Peasant 
waists are not much worn. 

Crentenniat.—Make your muslin graduating dress 
one of the high-necked basques buttoned behind, with 
nigh lining. Have a long deep over-skirt, and trim 
the whole dress with knife pleatings of the muslin, or, 
if you do not mind expense, with gathered ruffles 
edged with Valenciennes lace. 

Sussoriner.—Read answer above to “ Centennial.” 

Erte Ray.—Demi-lustre silk is more fashionable 
than your lustrous dress, but taffetas are always worn. 
They look best, however, when the whole dress is of 
one kind of silk, instead of being mixed with gros 
grain. Have a pretty blouse basque and deep over- 
skirt trimmed with knife pleatings. 

V. M. F.—Make the apron front, vest, and sleeves of 
your Continental basque suit bias, and all the rest 
straight. 

Noviox.—Shirt waists of linen will be worn again, 
but will look best trimmed with pleatings and bias 
bands of the same instead of plain blue. Organdies 
like your sample are imported this season, and the 
bordering is used for trimming flounces, upper skirt, 
and belted basques. A Continental basque and deep- 
pleated over-skirt will be the best model for your 
striped goods. Read late numbers of the New York 
Fashions in the Bazar for hints about making sum- 
mer silks and grenadines. Wear plain white linen 
English collars and straight cuffs with cambric dresses, 

R. W. B.—Make your check silk with a blouse 
basque and a burnous over-skirt. Trim with pinked 
ruffles of the same laid upon wider ruffle’ of black 
silk that are also pinked. Puffed fronts of dresses are 
still worn, though few new ones are being made. 





Tue huge, drastic, gripMmg, sickening pills, 
constructed of crude, coarse, and bulky ingredi- 
ents, are fast being superseded by Dr. Pierce’s 
Pleasant Purgative Pellets, or Sugar - Coated 
Concentrated Root and Herbal Juice, Anti-Bil- 
ious Granules—the ‘‘ Little Giant” Cathartic or 
Multum in Parvo Physic. Modern Chemical 
Science enables Dr. Pierce to extract from the 
juices of the most valuable roots and herbs their 
active medicinal principles, which, when worked 
into little Pellets or Granules, scarcely larger 
than mustard seed, renders each little Pellet as 
active and powerful as a large pill, while they 
are much more palatable and pleasant in effect. 

Dr. Ina A. THayer, of Baconsburg, Ohio, 
writes : ‘*I regard your Pellets as the best rem- 
edy for the conditions for which you prescribe 
them of any thing I have ever used, so mild and 
certain in effect, and leaving the bowels in an 
excellent condition. It seems to me they must 
take the place of all other cathartic pills and 
medicines.” ; 

Lyon & Macomper, druggists, Vermillion, 
D.'T., say: “‘We think they are going to sell 
like hot cakes as soon as people get acquainted 
with them, and will spoil the pill trade, as those 
that have used them like them much better than 
large pills.” —{ Com. ] 





Coveus and Colds. —Those who are suffering 
from Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness,Sore Throat, etc. , 
should try ‘“‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches.”-[Com.]} 





Burnett’s Coooatnz. — A perfect dressing for the 
hair. The Coooarnx holds in a liquid form a _— 
proportion of deodorized ¢ 
pressly for this purpose.—[{Com.} 
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Corvine Wurrt.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the § Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting epteres of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 26 cents. 

ARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Ce ON we seen, We great Lu 


diseases, 

Nervous Exhaustion, lowats of Se 

an, and all diseases arising f vi ood, 
romptly and fire oF Line cured b CHESTER'S 

OSPH MD SO ——— 

tehed 1858. bot gg 

only by WINCHESTER t co. « Chem sts, 

36 6 John n St., New York. Sold b: Druggists. 





SEAMLESS & WATERPROOF. _ Retains 
diaper. Recommended b: 


ae all moth- 

= rm any smallest. Sam; . Mailed 

W. Eveexa Diaper Co., way, 

Y. Sold to the trade by Btowart ath affrey, 
Claflin, and jobbers in all 


A.SHLIG, 


813 BROADWAY, 
Between lith & 12th ms N. Wes 
Importer of German Ze ephyr. ip geen Em- 
broideries, aud all materials for Needle-work. All 
Swe E of Gui = ig Work, Honiton, — Lace, 


Medizv and other Braids, Purl Edge, 
Linen, Lacet, ‘and other Threads; also 
struction for makin. Lace. Ls Latest Novelties in 
Black and Colored F Trimmings, But- 
tons, 8 and Ornaments, AT ite LOW LOWEST PR CES. 


ONLY FOR MOTH PATCHES, 


FRECKLES, 


And Tan. Use Perry’s Moth and 
Freckle Lotion. It is reliable. 


For Pimples on the Face, 
Blackheads or Fleshworms, 
















SHOPPING 


Of descri| executed wit 
Ot rarest “Sil an Fa corte 
sent free. Miss M. J. Hoxtrxapox, P. O. Box 1654, New 


York. Samples of material furnished on receipt of 25c. 


BUY YOUR 


WINDOW SHADES 


of the Manufacturers. Close buyers are invited to our 

- stock for the trade. Our new sag! < 
tation Swiss Lace e, in which we combine the 

Gold band, makes a shade and lace curtain in one, 

at a price within reach of all. 


JAY C. WEMPLE & CoO., 
444 & 446 Pearl St., N. ¥. 








The New Lawn G 


\1 > 4/8 Red 


ame 














REMOVAL. 


C, G. Gunther's Sons, 


FURRIERS, 
(LATE 602-6504 BROADWAY), 
HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR NEW STORE, 
No. 184 Fifth Avenue, 
(Broadway & 23d St.) 


For Comfort, Elegance, and Durability 
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BUY HOLBROOK & LUDLOW’S 


SUPERIOR GRADE 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s Fine Shoes. 


The FRENCH LAST and FULL EX- 
TENSION EDGES a Specialty. 


These goods are manufactured in Utica, New York, 
from the choicest selection of the best material, and for 
style, fit, and workmanship are unequaled. Sold by all 

dealers throughout the country. 


Get the Genuine! Beware of Imitations! 


THOMSON’S 





. H Wy Y) GLOVE-FINTING 


Are constantly increasing in 
ov age | org ped every 
lad: ho has worn them 
wil have mo other. They are 
Durable, Economic- 





f finish. 
grades of finis “he 


THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., N.Y., 


Sole Importers & Patentees for the U.S. 
MOOD’S PATENT 


CAGE AWNING 


SUN, WIND, & RAIN. 
Very ome teet as well as 


Forsale by all 

factured by the GER "GRAVEL 

PAPEB C0., Sole Proprietors, 
582 Hudson Street, New York. 


BOOKS FOR LADIES. 


Gus TO NEEDLE-WORK, plain and fancy, em- 
bracing instructions for cutting and making 
derclothing, and in embroidery and Berlin work. Il- 
lustrated with 167 engravings. Price 50 cents. 
Lady’s Book of Crochet and Knitting 
contains several hundred new formulas in these em- 
” ents. Price oF cents. For sale, at retail, by all 
rs in books and trimmings. At wholesale by 
N. E. News Co., Boston,and American News Co., New 
York ; or mailed, on receipt of price, by J. HENR Y 
SYMONDS, 68 68 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


SHOPPING 


of tion for Ladies promptly executed by 
Maus. C. BAKER, 29 West 28d St., New 
York. Send stamp for Circular, with reference, &. 


A-RUBBER GOODS) J 





rs. Manu- 









































go description. Air-Bustles, $2; a eH 
0 eae: Sees caret mbles, 2c. ; <— rons, $2 
fom ond bien devel $5. Mailed’on recei menprice: 
Send for circular. OPOLITAN R ER CO., 
145 Broadway, P. O. Box 1916, New York. 
The only Baby Carriage, 
ices reduced to $16 & $18, with 
Tiboral discount to the trade. 


Send for Circular, to 
L. P. TIBBALS, 
820 BROADWAY,N.Y. 
Next block above Stewart's 


OF COURSE YOU WANT 


rehase an elegant and durable Gold Watch and 
LaF handsome sa in money. Therefore buy the 
Ladd Patent ‘Watch Case for your movement. 
They are made in Man sha 
to which we have added our ee and beautiful 











HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


The largest assortment of HUMAN 
HAIR GOODS positively retailed at whole- 
sale prices. 
® A. ~gueermmeaee guaranteed, or goods return- 
able. 
The most modern styles of COIFFURES 
on hand, from $5 00 and u ayo 
INVISIBLE FRONTS n great variety 
very stylish, and improving the looks of fall 


ladies nstantly. $2 00 per inch in real pat- 
ent rs in imitation hair-lace, $1 00 


per inch. 
PRICE-LIST. 
Short Hair Switches, $1 00 and upward. 
goad quality Hair Switches, solid, not 


18 inches, 4 ounce weight...........-. $5 00 


22 inches, 4 ounce weight............+ 6 00 
26 inches, 4 ounce weight............. 8 00 
82 inches, 4 ounce weight............- 10 00 
Long Single Curls, naturally curly, 18 in., 
$1 50; 22 mat og 2% in. ,$2 50; 26 in., $4 00. 
Frizettes, 25c. and $1 00 per yard. 
Gray Hair a sp ecialty. 
Ladies’ own hair teade over in latest 
styles. 
HAIR-DRESSING, 50c. COMBINGS 
e up, 25c. and BOC. per ounce, or by L. 
SHAWS newly invented method, 
one My! 
HAIR 


roots all 

ual to hair cut from the ! 2ad. 
AKEN IN EXCHANGE. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 





CREME BLANCHE, 


or the magic beautifier, imparts a E jliant 
one song 4 com) lexion, warranted to 


"ae of oettea At AURORA to bleach hair 
of any color to a fine golden blonde without 
injury to the hair. Price for 3 ounce bottle, 
$i 50; for 6 ounce bottle, $2 50. 

J. B. FONTANE’S wonderful prepara- 
tion, DERMATINE, to remove all wrinkles 
from the face, $2 per bottle. 

SHAW. 54 WEST 14TH ST., 
near Macy's, 
arts of the country 
when prepaid, free of all charge; or, C. O. 
D., with privilege of examination. 


Ss. T. TAYLOR’S 
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SYSTEM OF — 


The above cut represents how totally — a chart 
is this valuable system of cut It is based on 
metho ae and is similar to the method 
of cuttin by the best tailors. A knowledge of it 


will enab! ot the most inexperienced to cut any garment 
to fit every iGrn techotieg the ard 5 ee stem, 
with instruction, incl of Bastin; 


8. T. Taytor pew any J weakly ts from the fest dissin- 
ateurs of Paris, choice models representing the leadin 
modes. on uplicated in trim 


8. T 

Ton,” “La Mode — ” and “ de la Mode,” 
rank first am: P in journals, Subscriptions re- 

ceived for them by all News Agents, or by 

S.T. TAYLOR, 816 BROADWAY,N.Y. 


(\< if MADAME FOY’S 


Corset Skirt Supporter 
Qe 













>, Increases in Popularity 
every year, and 

For Hraurua, Comrdént, and Srvie 

4 acknowledged Tue Best Artioie 


the kind ever made. 
For sale , be leading jobbers and 
retailers. ware of imitations and 


infringements. 


Manvractcren Sorery sy 
FOY & HARMON, New Haven, Conn. 


A GRE AT OFFER! BURING this 


Month we will 
dispose of 100 New and Second-hand Pian- 
os and Organs of First-class Makers, in- 
cluding WA TERS’,at LOW ER PRICES for 
Cash than ever before ——_ in this City. 





7-Octave Pianos, not used one year, in perfect order and 
warranted, for $185, Ti, dilto, 195 cash. Month- 
lyt ments received. 


I lustrated > wane 
Suis, Agents Wanted. HORA 
& SONS, 481 Broadway, N. Y. 


GILES’ 





1ODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 

A valuable horse had Swelling and Hard Lumps in 
his Throat; could not swallow; applied Gries’ Lrnr- 
ment IopIDE oF AMMONIA ; instantly soreness and 
lumps disappeared. I fell and cut my hand on a 
rusty nail, applied the Liniment, healing it up with- 
out experienc ng any soreness. No stable or famil 
should be without it. THOMPSON & BROT THERS, 
17th and Vine Sts., Philadelphia. 


Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 
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RAWING aK 








cene in its’, ladies’, and boys’ key and stem 
Orthe IMPROVED CROQUET. Slahoun Bex'teke ty dcahecs jibe ho F podmae tops yy rhegaty ok ea 
Send Stamp for ¢ the country. -SENT BY MAIL P 
E.1.HORSMAN, 7 “GW. Ladd Pat” and date of grant under the bevel 15 Crs “ LHORSMAN 
SM ie , under the 72 J¢ baboon: a-\eA LV) 
Send for full ay sae oe te manufac- 72 JOHN STREET.NY.**"\"\ »)} 
PtHine wt: ih Will plat Velvet, No. 11 Maiden lane, New York. ISEASES OF WOMEN, by GEORGE H. 
rape. and all Kats of, Draw Goad ADE PPLIQUE PATTERNS for Turkish | withset Dane te Homo Treatascue ned 
ut ; nt an 
pecan 8 in Attn tlh mm Towel-work. by pee by BENTLEY | Radical Gare. Mailed for $1 50. Circular on 
9¢3 TASTELESS MEDICINES | BROS., Manufacturers, 273 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. Send | receipt of stamp. E. WOoD, East 
DICK s For Sale by all Druggists. | 10 cents for Sample and prices. 58th Street, New York. 





New York Weekly WwW Jan. 12, 1876, says: 


The parties will do all they claim.” 


ORTH OF GROCERIES 


New York Week itness, Jan.13, =. ai Wort Jan 

the best.”’ York Christia k, —_ %, ys toteagee 
Weekly pan in Amer Jan, 37 "ford to beth “Tt + = aa the best 
chenoes for nts ever offered. * Send stamp for 4 rs. 


Dak. sagas 8 


WINGATE & CO. (limited), 69 Duane St., 
make more money in this busincss ‘en at anything elsc. 











BEST quality of sewing machine 
For all standard machines. 40 NEEDLES. 
Cents per doz., postpaid. Price- 


List to dealers. Burt & Patten, 162 William St., N.Y. 


FREE GIFT of a Piano for Distributing our circulars. 
Address U.S. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, New York. 


FRee Stamping Patterns, A. BER- 
NARD, successor to L. Cenprtzr, No, 421 Canal St. 














May 6, 1876.) 





GREAT ATTRACTIONS IN 


SPRING SILKS. 
Arnold, Constable, & 


Are offerin fone and choice selection of the latest 
colori: ain Taffetas and Failles, Brocades, Da- 
masse, Shocked, and Fancy Striped Silk Striped and 
Checked Louisines, Foulards, &c. Also, the most cele- 
brated and popular manufactures of 


BLACK SILKS, 
ALL QUALITIES. 


An examination of the above stock will satisfy the 
most careful buyer that the prices are far below those 
offered in some years. 


FRENCH, ENGLISH, AND AMERICAN 


SUN AND RAIN UMBRELLAS. 


Plain Silk, Damasse, and Lace Trimmed Parasols. 
N.B.—LACE COVERS ARTISTICALLY MOUNTED. 


PARIS STYLES 


In Evening and Reception Dresses, Street and Carri 
Costumes, Embroidered and Lace Over-Dresses, Si ic 
and Lace Mantles. Wraps, &c. Also, in addition to the 
above, we are offering a large stock of our own manu- 
facture from the most fashionable Spri + Mn Summer 
Materials, handsomely made from Stylish Designs and 
neatly trimmed, suitable for Traveling, House and 
Street Wear, at the Lowest Prices, 





CHEVIOT AND ENGLISH 
PLAID SUITINGS, 
Scotch and English Cassimeres, 
LADIES’ CLOTRS, 

In New Colors for Riding Habits, English and Do- 


mestic Water-proofs, White and Fancy French Cloak- 
ings, for Children, in Great Variety. 


SPRING AND SUMMER FABRICS, 
CHOICE STYLES, NOW OPEN. 

Novelties in Grenadines, Paris Dress Goods, Organ- 

dies and Jaconets, Linen Lawns, Foulard Cambrics, 


Cretonnes, and Zep hy wow French Batiste, 
Printed Shirting Cambrics, &c., &c. 


MOURNING GOODS 


IN EVERY VARIETY, AT MODERATE PRICES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, Corner 19th Street. 


H.C. F. KOCH, 


6th Avenue and 20th St., 


Offers Unusual Attractions in 


SPRING DRESS GOODS, 


Suits and Sacques, 
BLACK & COLORED SILKS, 


From the late ote eg! Auction Sales. An elegant 
assortment of Colored Gros Faille Silke, at $1 00 per 
yard ; value $1 50. 

‘An endless variety of Dress Fabrics, of all the fash- 
ionable styles and shades, 50 per cent. cheaper than 
last season. 








Ladiee’ Suits of Black and Colored Silk, from $87 00, 
$45 00, and $50 00 upward, made in the latest Paris fash- 
ions, and 25 per cent. cheaper than Broadway prices. 

Worsted Su ts, $5 00, $7 00, $9 00, $12 00, $15 00, and up. 

Ladies’ Silk and Drap d’ Eté Sacques,50 new styles now 


FOO ES, 


SIXTH AVENUE and 20th ST., N.Y. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave. & Twenty-Third 8t., 
NEW YORK. 
Spring Importations of our celebrated 


Lupin’s Kid Gloves. 


OPENING OF 2000 DOZEN, 
in every imaginable and desirable Spring Shades. 
TWO BUTTONS, $115. FOUR BUTTONS, $1 50. 
THREE BUTTONS, $1 35. SIX BUTTONS, $1 75. 
Acknowledged to be the BEST low-priced 
Kid Glove in the World. 








After trying them once you will wear no other. 
Orders receive immediate and prompt attention. 
SOLE IMPORTERS, 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Avenue and 23d St., New York. 


JUST OPENED 


SPRING STYLES IN 
Laces, New Fichus, Scarfs, Ties, Collar- 
ettes, Jabots, Breakfast Caps, Sets, 
Ruchings,Collars & Cuffs, Handkerchiefs, 
Nurses Caps & Aprons, &c., &c. 


H. W. SHAW, 
a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 


1 105 5 Broadway, New York. 
$12 terms free. TRUE & CO., Angusta, Maine. 











For Hanging Pictures or Lay at 25 
cents per om Autnmnal and Holly Vines at 
50 cents per yard, Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
Decoratin ing Co., 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 





TELE 


French Lingerie, 
bheRRREE 


We wish to call the attention of all Ladies 
who prefer 


Neatness, Simplicity, and Genuine Value 
in their 


UNDERCLOTHING, 


to our assortment of 


Hand-Embroidered Underwear, 


Sewed and Embroidered by deft Parisian fingers. 





Our ASSORTMENT will be found the LARGEST, 
our PRICES the LOWES TF in the United States. 





ga" We respectfully invite an examination. 


EHRICH & CO. 


3 
287 & 289 EIGHTH AVENUE, N.Y. City. 


P. S.—Ladies living at a distance will find Illustra- 
tions and Prices of our French Underwear in our 
“FASHION QUARTERLY,” the subscription price of 
which is 2% cents per year. E. & Co. 


NOVELTIES. 


Rodgers & Orr Bro’s, |; 


183, 185, 187 EIGHTH AVE., 
Bet. 19th & 20th Sts., N. Y. 


Immense Reductions in every Department. 
LADIES’, MISSES’, & CHILDREN’S SUITS. 
RICH SILKS, RICH DRESS GOODS, LACES, MIL- 
LINERY, TRIMMED & UNTRIMMED HATS, 
IN ENDLESS VARIETY. 


5-4 Black Cashmere d’Eccose, 50c. ; formerly 85c. 
5 Cases & Twill Cashmere, in New Spring Shades, only 











30c.; formerly 50c. 
COLORED SILKS. 
Rich Summer Silk, 65c. ; Seeuaty $1 25; in the Spring 
Shades, in Stri Plaids 


&e. 
500 Pieces Gros urich Colored Silk, in the new ef- 
fects, only $1 0, $1 25, $1 50. 


BLACK SILK. 


The richest, most select stock of Fine Black Silks 
in this city. 
Gros Grain Silk, 75c. ; formerly $1 00. 
ae = only 50c. ; inches wide. 
50 Pieces “ Bonnett” Black Silk, only $2 25 and $2 50; 
fully 33 per cent. reduction. 


SUITS. 
500 Richly-trimmed Suits, in the New Cloth Shades, 
$8 00, $10 00, $15 00; worth $5 00 to $8 00 each more. 
Black ‘Cashmere Suits, $14 50 to $25.00; about the 
cost of material. 


SILK SUITS. 


Magnificently-trimmed Summer Silk Suits, $28 
$30 00, 00; each duplicates of the latest Ae 
styles—extraordinary inducements. 

Ladies’ Sea-side and Traveling Suits, in the newest 
fabrics, ready made or to order, $10 50 to $20 00; 
these are specially cheap. 

LADIES’ AND GENT’S UNDERWEAR, HOSIERY, 
Gloves, Notions, Trimmings, at Lowest City Prices. 
Millinery Department, 

All the latest novelties in trimmed and untrimmed 


Hats, Bonnets, and Millinery Goods. All orders 
a attended to. Funeral and Wedding Outfits 


@ spec Wreaths and Veils got up on the shortest 
notice. west prices. 
Housekeeping Goods. 


Table Linens, 30c. ; formerly 50c. 
84 Fine Barnsly Damask, 79¢. ; formerly $1 25. 
Towels, #1 20 per doz. Napkins, 60c. per doz. 
Fruit of Loom Muslin, 97¢¢. 
Wamsutta, 11¥c. Other brands equally cheap. 
Best Merrimac Calicoes, 5c. 
Best Cambrics, 9c., 10c., 123¢c.; yard wide. 

Orders solicited from all parts of the U. S. and Can- 
ada. Goods sent C. 0. D. All goods warranted as 
represented. Entire satisfaction guarant 


RODGERS & ORR BRO’S, 
Eighth Avenue, 19th & 20th Streets. 


NOVELTIES) 


IN BLACK SILK FRINGES (2 or 8 rows of Tassels), 
Passementeries, Braids, Ornamenting Buttons, 
And Smyrna Lace for Dresses. 


MILLER & GRANT, 879 Broadway. 
BAZAR 


Cut Paper Patterns, 


ese patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
om most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
par agye ee by those not accustomed to making Ls 
— Every pattern we issue will be cut b 
oschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the h 
of his profession, and who is unquestionably the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 
Address JAMES McCALL & CO, 
543 Broadway, New York. 
N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 


F /RENCH Perforated Paper Patterns.—V. Viaourovx, 
Importer of Embroidered Goods, Perforating Ma- 
chines & accessories for stamping, 122 4th Ave., N. Y. 














OTST CANDLES, 75 cts. a pair. 
Address C. N, CLARK, P.O. Box 183, Buffalo, N.Y. 





HARPER’ S BAZAR. : 


803 





sp DECIDED ADVANCE.” 


Yudges’ Report, Amer. Ins, Fair. 








WILLCOz & GIBBS 


Trade Mark. 


(Medallion in base of every machine.) 


NEw 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 

Awarded the nd “*Gold Medal of Progress” of 
the American Institute, Nov., 1875, and the “Scott 
Legacy Medal,” of the Franklin Institute, Oct., 1875. 

No other Sewing Machine in the 
World has an “AUTOMATIC TEN- 
SION,” or any other of the charac- 
istic features of this machine. 

Correspondence and investigation invited. 


Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 
(Cor. Bond St.) 658 Broadway, New York. 


BARGAINS IN 


FURNITURE. 


Enameled Cottage Suits, $25 up. 

Solid Walnut Bedroom Suits, $50 up. 
Silver Maple Chamber Suits. 
Maple and Rosewood Chamber Suits, 

Furniture in Eastlake’s Designs. 
Parlor, Library, and Dining-room Fur- 
niture in Great Variety. Decorations, 
Bedding, &c., at Extremely Low Prices, 


WARREN WARD & CO., 
_Cor. ‘Spring a and Crosby Sts., N.Y. Y. 


You are troubled with a h a bad 
Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
Byour mouth thoroughly every morn- 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT, 


and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. © Sold by Druggists. 








NEW ROSES. 
MILLER & —— 


Offer 15,000 strong plan’ 
their stock of 500 va sien 
All the latest novelties and best 
old sorts, trne toname. Grown 
on their own roots, in 4, 5, and 
6-inch pots. s Catalogue 
sent on _—< it of 3-cent stamp. 

ermantown Avenue, Philadelphia Pa. 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL COLORS 


are made by the use of Leamon’s Anttinz Dyes. They 
are strongly concentrated solutions, and one bottle will 
color an astonishing amount. No other dye stuff ap- 
proaches them in ease and simplicity of use, and none 
aresoeconomical. If you have any thing you can save 
by making the color as good as new, give them a trial. 
Very full directions with each pac ka: e, for all uses, 
The colors are remarkably fast and brilliant. Any 
shade or color can be made, All druggists sell them. 


BROWN'S PLAITING ROOMS, 


114 EAST 14TH STREET, N. ¥. CITY, 
Opposite Academy of Music. 


HORSMAN'S 


INDESTRUCTIBLE CROQUET, 


MALLE 
siete. 
price lis 

2 John St, 


Z¢ 











Balls ‘Send 


criptive 


tend 


No injury to 
tamp for des 


E. I. HORSMAN,7 


N.Y; 








Harper’s Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PR BAY ID, to any Subseriber in the United States or 

Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Harper's Magazine, Harrer’s Weexty, and Hareer’s 

Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazixn, Wrexty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoriners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Sree. 

The Volumes of the Macazing commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
aecordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrexty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 


Tress ror Anvertistne In Harper's WEEKLy anD 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
"s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line-seeh insertion, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
$57 60 Agents’ Profits Per Week. — 
Will prove it or forfeit $500. New 
articles are just patented. Samples sent free to all. 
__ Address W. H. ‘CHIDESTER, 267 Broadway, N. Y. 


1025 2 53" day. Send for Chromo Catalogue. 
J. H. Burrorp's Sons, B Boston, Mass. 


Ha 
Outside 








() per day at home. ‘Samples worth $1 





85 to $20 Ree ste 


0 Free. Strxson & Co.,Portland, Maine. 








WEDDING STATIONERY. 


TIFFANY & CO, 


UNION SQUARE, 


Invite an examination of their designs for WEDDING 
INVITATIONS. They have an ample stock of Paper 
and Cards specially prepared from the same pulp, 
which secures uniformity of texture and appearance 
in the different thicknesses requisite. 

Their facilities have been largely increased, and enable 
them to execute orders with promptness and at close 
prices. Invitations for COLLEGE CELEBRATIONS 
prepared on Tequest. 


HOW TO WRITE LETTERS. _ 


Cloth, $1; Gilt, $1 50. By J. Willis Westlake, A.M. 
Construction, Diction, and Decorum of Letters, Notes, 
and Cards. 

A valuable reference book for the Centennial season. 


LITERATURE FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 


Boards, 50c.; Cloth, 75c. By Elizabeth Lloyd, M.S. 
Child Literature to be memorized ; with object lessons. 

For sale by Booksellers. SOW "ER, POTTS, & CO., 
Publishers, 530 Market Street, Philadelphia. 











PLAITING MACHINES, — 


With it a little girl can make any size or kind of 
pleats beautifully. $2 50 each. Send for ome. 
Agents v wanted. _ MAIRS & KELL OGG, Troy, N N. Y, 


Books for the Country 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ea” Hanrer & Broruenrs will send either of the follow- 
ing works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 





a Harper’s CataLocue mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


WATSON’S AMERICAN HOME GARDEN. Ameri- 
can Home Garden: being Principles and Bules for 
the Culture of Vegetables, Fruits, Flowers, and 
Shrubbery. To which are added Brief Notes on 
Farm Crops, with a Table of their Average Product 
and Chemical Constitutents. By ALrxanpgr Wat- 
son. With Several Hundred Ilinstrations. 12ma, 
Cloth, $2 00. 


TODD'S APPLE CULTURIST. The Apple Culturist. 
A Complete Treatise for the Practical Pomologist. 
To aid in Propagating the Apple, and Cultivating 
and Managing Orchards. Illustrated with Engrav- 
ings of Fruit, Young and Old Trees, and Mechanical 
Devices employ ed in Connection with Orchards and 
the Management of Apples. By Szreno Epwarps 
Topp. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


BROWNE'S TREES OF AMERICA. The Trees of 
America, Native and Foreign, Pictorially and Bo- 
tanically Delineated,and Scientifically and Popular! 
Described: being considered principally with Ref- 
erence to their Geography and History, Soil and 
Situation, Propagation and Culture, Accidents and 
Diseases, Properties and Uses, Economy in the Arts, 
Introduction into Commerce, and their Se 5 ¥A 
in Useful and Ornamental Plantations. By D. J. 
— With Numerous Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, 

5 50. 


FLAGG'S EUROPEAN VINEYARDS. Three Seasons 
in European Vineyards. Treating of Vine-Culture ; 
Vine Diseases and its Cure; Wine-Making and 
Wines, Red and White ; Wine-Drinking, as affect- 
ing Health and Morals. By Wiu1as J. Frage. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


FLAGG'’S HAND-BOOK OF THE SULPHUR-CURE. 
Hand-Book of the Sulphur-Cure, as applicable to 
the Vine Disease in America, and Diseases of Apple 
and other Fruit Trees, By Wiutam 7 Frage. 
12mo, Paper, 50 cents. 


HARASZTHY'S GRAPE-CULTURE AND WINE- 
MAKING. _—_ Culture and Wine - Making: 
being the Official Repert of the Comissioner ap- 
pointed to investigate the Agriculture of Europe, 
with especial Reference to the Products of Call- 
fornia. By A. HaraszTuy. Illustrations. 8vo, 
Cloth, $5 00. 


BEMENT’S AMERICAN POULTERER’S COMPAN- 
ION. A Practical Treatise on the Breeding, Rear- 
ing, Fattening, and General Management of the 
various Species of Domestic Poultry. By C.N. 
Bement. fiiustrated with Portraits of Fowls, mostly 
taken from Life ; Poultry - Houses, 
Feeding-Houses, &e. .» &. 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


JAEGER'S NORTH AMERICAN INSECTS. The 
North American Insects, with Numerous Illustra- 
tions drawn from Specimens in the Cabinet of the 
Author. By Professor Jarerr, assisted by H.C. 
Preston, M.D. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


BEECHER’S HOUSEKEEPER AND HEALTH: 
KEEPER. The Housekeeper and Healthkeeper - 
containing Five Hundred Recipes for Economical 
and Healthful Cooking; also, many Directions for 
securing Health and Ha iness. Approved by Phy- 
sicians of all Classes, B iss CaTHakine E. Brgoner. 
Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


EAUTIFUL Brown or Brack, no previous 
wash. BOSWELL & WARNER'S “Cor my ag? Fy 
Tur Hare.” All druggists. Depot No.9 Dey 8t,N 


Coops, Nests, 
With 120 Illustrations. 








_— to travel and sell our 
WANTED! 53st 
@ peddl from house to 


house. Eighty dollars a soem otel and innate 
expenses paid. Address ROBB & co. , Cincinnati. 


\UININE can be taken without taste, by mixing in 
Quinine Elixir. Cheap ; better than Pilla. Dru gists 
keep it. M’f'd by Allaire, Woodward, & Co., Peoria, Ill. 


RENCH AND STENCIL es Mate- 


rials. ty Tekan roved. Prices Red 
RIER, 124 6th Avenue, New York. 


Visiting Cands. win b yor name finely 
printed, Se — ‘or Flay 2s ave 100 styles. 
Wante . 





samples sent for 
. H. Puller & Co., Brockton, Mass. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS. —F. ta 
male, in their locality. Terms & 0 'TFIT FREE. 


pouREAdC, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular. 
$7 A WEEK to Agents, id and Young, 
Address P. O. Vioxery & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


— 





, Male and Fe- 





95 FANCY CARDS, 7 styles, with name, 10 centa 
Address J. B. HUSTED, Nassau Renss. Co., N. ¥. 
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FACETIZ. 


In Nevada, when a build- 
ing falls and kills two or three 
people, the jury first hunt up 
the contractor and hang him, 
and then bring in a verdict 
that nobody is to blame but 
the contractor, who can not 
be found. 

ew 

The first robin of the eea- 

son is takipg cod-liver oil. 
oo 

Jimmy says he doesn’t un- 
derstand all this fuss about 
worked slippers. He doesn’t 
like to receive slippers work- 
ed by his mother. 


Sigeeleeill filename 
TICKLISH TIMES. 

A timid young man was 
visiting a beautiful young 
woman the other evening, 
when, after a pause, she 
said, looking at him closely, 
‘Now I want to propose to 
you.” 

“You are very kind,” said 
the diffident young man, be- 
tween gasps and blushes; 
“but I am not worthy of 
such happiness—and, in fact, 
none of our family are mar- 
rying people; besides, my 
income is limited.” 

“No, not that,” said the 
young woman : “I wanted to 
propose to you to get up a 
spelling bee in our village 
school-room.” 


PopKINS RECEIVES FATAL’ News. 





THE BASHFUL MODEL. 


“If you don’t top looking at me—I go home.” 
J Pp s s 


A carpenter of Worcester, Massachusetts, has devoted two years to the 
erection of a checker-board, containing 3843 pieces, which he proposes to 
exhibit at the Centennial. And yet we hear of a man who is going to 
Europe, to be absent a year! When he reads this item he will probably 


change his mind. 


A sorentiric Want.—We have statics and hydrostatics, pneumatics and 
rheumatics; but none of these exactly represent the feelings of young ladies 
when they are to be bride-maids, or hear of another ball—this is ecstatics. 
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PERTINACIOUS BILL COLLECTOR. 


“’Tis hard to give thee up so, but—perhaps we shall meet again.” 


<A ae 
rae a ee 
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4 SERIO-COMIC DRAMA OF 
Feicns REeGret. 


MOTHER-IN-LAW INTEREST. 


COLLAPSES AT THE SIGHT OF HER, AS 
Wet aNv Hearty as Ever. 








7 BELLEw 








May 6, 1876. 











A coroner not long since 
was examining a doctor in 
an inquest on the case of a 
little girl run over by a horse- 
car. The doctor said death 
resulted from injury to the 
spine. “ Doctor,” interrupt- 
ed the coroner, “ was it the 
spine of hér back ?” 


clnguinieteielindigcidinie 
A man cen borrow trouble 
without giving security. 
Ka a: ins Se tae 


“Mamma, do you. know 
what the largest species of 
ant is? You shake your 
head. Well, Ill tell. It’s an 
eleph-ant.” 

= 

What part of speech is 
most distasteful to lovers 7?— 
The third person. 


pias ae 

ParapoxicaL.—When is a 
man most likely to become 
insane ?—When he ‘gives his 
mind to any thing. 


Seniesa hates 

As a Scotch officer was 
handing a summons to a col- 
lier, he said, ‘It’s a curious 
thing that ye haud me comin’ 
to ye sae often; can ye no 
get ont o’ debt 2?” 

** Get out o’debt, Mr. Turn- 
bill!” said the knight of the 
black diamonds; ‘’deed it 
takes a’ my time and wit the 
gettin’ into't. am aston- 
ished how ony body can hae 
leisure to warstle out o’ it.” 


SHE RESUMES HER UsuAL PosiTIion IN 
THE FAMILY. 


























INGENIOUS DEVICE OF OUR UP-STAIRS GIRL, WHO HAS HAD. TO SOLVE THE PROBLEM 


In the days of our fathers, when a man suddenly dropped out. of the 
community, they used to drag the neighboring ponds and examine all 
available hanging places. Nowadays they examine his bank account. 
It’s merely changing his place of deposit. 


—— oe 

A Philadelphia paper says: ‘‘ Every civilized nation of the world will 
take part in the Centennial Exposition. The Commission have determined 
to close it on the Sabbath”—that is, on Sunday, the Sabbath of the 
Christians. If they close it on the Sabbath of every nation repre- 
sented there—and why should the nations shocked in 
their moral sense by a failure to do so ?—it will always be 
closed. For the Greeks they will close it on Monday ; for 
the Persians on Tuesday ; for the Assyrians on Wednesday ; 
for the Egyptians on Thursday ; for the Turks, the Arabs, 
and all Mohammedan nations on Friday ; for the Jews and 
Seventh-day Baptists on Saturday ; and for Christians they 
will close it on Sunday. 


—_——_——_ 

In a crowded horse-car the other evening, in Boston, a 
gentleman who was seated resigned his place in favor of a 
slender, pale woman who catried a large child in her arms, 
and was being jostied this way and that with the motion of 
the car. To the gentleman's surprise a burly individual 
took the seat before the lady could reach it. ‘I meant this 
lady to have my seat,” said the gentleman, angrily. 

“Well,” replied the other, sitting comfortably back in 
the seat, “that is my wife.” 


——_—@——_—_——_— 
A NEW TEST. 
Aunt (in alarm). “Surely you’ve eaten enough, haven't 
you, Tommy ?” 
Tommy (in doubt). ** F-f-f-feel me.” 


ooepetieliesninmall 
PRO—TO—MARTYRS. 
Lapy Tracuzr. “‘Stepben was. the first martyr. Now 
which of you can tell me what a martyr is ?” 
Groocrr’s Sow. “ Please, ma’am, I knows; ‘marters is 
them red thinge as hangs in father’s shop.” 


pS WO, 
A FACTITIOUS FANCY. 

Servant-Gat. “I really could not undertake to look after 
the library fire, ma’am.” 

Lavy. “Indeed! I can not see that there is any thing de- 
rogatory in it; I am sure I should not mind doing it myself.” 

Servant-Gar, “Oh! very likely not, ma‘am; that’s just 
the point we’ve come to; ma’am; you see, your class is 
a-going down, and my class is a-going hup.” 


Ni) 





oe 
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et 

A lawyer in Chicago was trying a case before a jury, be- 
ing counsel for the prisoner. The judge was very hard 
upon him, and the jury bronght in a verdict of guilty. The 
counsel moved for a new trial. The judge denied the mo- 
tion, and remarked, ‘The court and the jury think the 
prisoner a knave and a fool.” 

The counsel promptly replied, ‘‘ The prisoner wishes me 
to say he is perfectly satisfied—he has been tried by a court 
and jury of his peers.” 

A LITTLE “PUT OUT.” 

Canprpate For Pracr, “ And of course, ma’am, the wash- 
ing’s put ont?” L 

Lapy. “Oh yes.” 

©. “ And the boots, and knives and forks, and—” 

Lapy (hesitating). “ Er—I really—” 

Cc. “ And I shouldn’t like to have to make the beds.” 

Lany. “Oh, if you like, we'll put them out too—with the 
washing.” 





OF HOW TO CARRY TWO BABIES AND AN EMPTY COAL PAIL DOWN STAIRS. 


A Frenchman, who arrived in London the other day in the midst of a 
blinding snow-storm, a#ked for a calendar, and finding it was considered 
spring, remarked, philosophically, that he supposed an English spring 
was like a French winter, and then went home to his own country, giv- 


ing instructions that he was not to be asked to Fo there again until the 
barometer and thermometer had shown earnest 
the errors of their ways. 


ntentions of amending 








FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE. 


Amonc THE FASHIONABLE TURN-OUTS ON THE AVENUE YESTERDAY WE NOTICED 
Mr. SmitnH’s Four-IN-HAND, THE STYLE AND FINISH OF WHICH WERE MUCH 
ADMIRED. 





